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1 HAD written a long preface to this book, 
but I confidered that it was poſſible nobody might 
read the work itſelf: I therefore, determined to 
ſend it alone into the world, with this ſhort but 
neceſſary account of its origin. 


| All, who have been converſant in the 
education of very young children, have com- 
plained of the total want of proper- books to 
be put into their hands, while they are taught 
the elements of reading. I have felt this 
want in common with others, and have been 
A2 very 


„ enn. 


very much embarraſſed how to ſupply it. Thie 


only method I could invent, was to ſelect ſuch 
Paſſages of different books as were moſt adapt- 


ed to their experience and underſtanding. The 
leaſt exceptionable that I could find for this 


purpoſe were Plutarch's Lives and Xenophon's 
Hiſtory of the Inſtitution of Cyrus, in Eng- 
liſh tranſlations; with ſome part of Robinſon 
Cruſoe, and a few paſſages in the firſt volume 
of Mr. Brooke's Fool of Quality. Nor can I 


help exprefling my regret, that the very in- 


genious author of that novel has not deigned 
to apply his great knowledge of the human 
heart to this particular purpoſe. He would, by 
theſe .means, have produced a work more cal- 
culated to promote the good of his fellow- 
creatures, though not his own fame, than an 
hundred volumes of ſentimental novels, or 
modern hiſtory. 


Thoſe that have been much uſed to children, 
and to ſuch alone I appeal, will ſufficiently un- 
derſtand the defects of the method I have de- 
ſeribed, and the total impoſſibility of avoiding 
it. I, therefore, thought that it would be a 


very valuable preſent to parents, were I to make 
a ſe- 


rw E N A C k. * 


4 ſeleclion of ſoch foriet &' may intereſt with- 
out corrupting the minds of children, and print 
them in a ſeparate volume; a work which has, 
fince that time, been very judiciouſly executed 
by the ingenious Dr. Percival, of Mancheſter v. 
But more attention to the ſubje& convinced me, 
that, though ſuch a ſelection would be highly 
uſeful, the method was ſtill defective, as the ob- 
jects would overwhelm the tender mind of a 
child by their variety and number, inſtead of 
being introduced according to that natural order 
of aſſociation which we ought never to overloox 
in early education. I, therefore, reſolved to 
proceed a ſtep farther, and not only to collect 
all ſuch ſtories as I thought adapted to the 
faculties of children, but to conne& them by. 
a continued narration ; ſo that every ſtory 
might appear to riſe naturally out of the ſub- 
jet, and might, for that reaſon, make the 
greater impreſſion. To render the relation 
more intereſting to thoſe for whom it was 
intended, I have introduced two children as 


o 
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* Dr. Percival's book is not merely a ſeleftion,. 
but contains many original moral ſtories and eſſays. 
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the actors, and have. endeavoured to make 
them ſpeak and behave according to the order 
of nature. As to the hiſtories themſelves, I 
have uſed the moſt unbounded licence; alter- 
ing, curtailing, adding, and generally en- 
tirely changing the language, according to 
the particular views whieh aQtuated me in 
undertaking this work. Thoſe who are much 
acquainted with literature, will cafily dif- 
cover where I have borrowed, where I have 
imitated, and where T have invented; and 
to the reſt of the world it is of little conſe- 
quence, whether they are enabled to make 
the diſtinction, as the originality of the author 
is a point of the leaſt conſequence in the ex- 
ecution of ſuch a work as this. My ideas of 
morals and of human life will be ſufficiently 
evident to thoſe who take the trouble of read- 
ing the book; it is unneceſſary either to apo- 
logize for them, or to expatiate upon the ſub- 
ject; but ſuch as they are, they are the reſult 
of all my reaſoning, and of all my experi- 
ence. Whether they are adapted to the pre- 
ſent age, will beſt appear by the fate of the 
work itſelf. As to the language, I have en- 
deavoured to throw into it a greater degree of 
cllwegance 
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elegance and ornament than i is uſually met * 
in ſuch compoſitions; preſerving at the ſame 
time a ſufficierit degree of ſimplicity to make 
it intelligible to very young children, and. 
rather chuſing to be diffuſe than en, 3 259 


I have only to add that I hope nobody will 
: conſider this work as a treatiſe on education. F 
have unavoidably expreſſed ſome ideas upon this 
ſubject, and introduced a converſation. not one 
word of which any child will underſtand j hut 
all the reſt of the book is intended to form and 
intereſt the minds of children; it is to them 
that I have written; it is from their applauſe 
alone I ſhall eſtimate my ſucceſs; and if they 
are unintereſted in the work, the praiſes of an: 
hundred reviewers. will not conſole me for my 
failure. 


It may perhaps be neceſſary to obſerve, before 
I conclude this preface, that what is now 
publiſhed,. is only a- ſmall part of a much 
larger work. Theſe ſheets have lain by x me 
for ſeveral years, and I have been long un- 
determined whether to ſuppreſs them entirely, 
or to commit them to the preſs. Had I con- 
ſidered my own reputation as an author, I cer-- 
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tainly ſhould have choſen the firſt patt of the 
alternative; fince J am well aware of the in- 
numerable pleaſantries and ſneers to which an 
attempt like this may be expoſed ; but con- 
/ fiderations of an higher nature, which I will 
hereafter explain, ſhould this work meet with 
any degree of popularity, have finally deter- 
mined me to the latter. Such therefore as it 
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N is, I give it to the public. I cannot ſtoop either 

| to deprecate cenſure, or to invite applauſe ; 

but I would adviſe thoſe alone to attempt to 

| eriticize, who have had ſome experience in 

4 che edueation of a child. x 2 
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IN the weſtern part of England lived a gentle- 
man of great fortune, whoſe name was Merton. 
He had a large eſtate in the ifland of Jamaica, 
where he had paſt the greater part of his life, and. 
was maſter of many ſervants, who cultivated 
ſugar and other valuable things for his advantage. 
He had only one ſon, of whom he was exceſ- 
ſively ſond; and to educate this child properly: 
was the reaſon of his determining to ſtay ſome 
years in England. Tommy Merton, who at the 
time he came from Jamaica, was only fix years 
old, was naturally a very good-natured boy, but 
unfortunately bad been ſpoiled by too much indu}- 
gence. , While he lived at Jamaica, he had ſeve- 
ral black ſervants to wait upon him, who were 
forbidden upon any account to contradi@ him. If 
he walked, there always went two negroes with 
| A LY him, 


for, and would never let him learn to read, be- 
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him, one of whom carried a large umbrella to 
keep the ſun from him, and the other was to carry 
him in his arms, whenever he was tired. Beſides 
this, he was always dreſſed iff filk or laced cloaths, 
and had a fine gilded carriage, which was borne 
upon men's ſnoulders, in which he made viſits to his 
'Play-fellows. His mother was ſo exceſſively fond 
of him, that ſhe gave him every thing he cried. 


© cauſe he complained that it made his head ach. 

The. conſequence of this was, that, though- 
Maſter Merton had every thing he wanted, he- 
became very fretful and unhappy. Sometimes he 
eat ſweetmeats till he made himſelf ſick, and then 
he ſuffered a great deal of pain, becauſe he would. 
not take bitter phyſic to make him well. Some- 
times he cried for things that it wat ampeſlible to 
give him, and then, as he had never been uſed to- 
be contradifted; it was many hours before he 
could be pacified. When any company came to- 
dine at the houſe, he was always to.be helped firſt, 
and to have the moſt delicate parts of the meat, 
otherwiſe he would make ſuch a noiſe as diſturbed. 
the whole company. When his father and mother 
were. fitting at the tea-table with their friends, 
inſtead of waiting till they were at leiſure to attend 
to him, he would ſcramble upon the table, ſeize 
the cake and bread and butter, and frequently 
over- ſet the tea- cups. By theſe pranks be not 
only, made himſelf diſagreeable to every body, but 
often met with very dangerous accidents. Fre- 

ently has he cut himſelf with knives, at other 
times thrown heavy things upon his, head, and: 
once he narrowly eſcaped being ſcalded to death, 
by a kettle of boiling. water. He was alſo ſo de- 


licately brought up that he was perpetually ill , the | 
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leaſt wind or rain gave him a cold, 1 leaſt 
ſun was ſure to throw him into 1 Inſtead 
of playing about, àuc jumping, and running 
. children, he — taught to fit ſtill foe | 
fear. of ſpoiling his cloaths, and to ſtay in the 
houſe for fear of injuring. his complexion. ' By 
this kind of education, when» Maſter Merton 
came. over to England, he could neither write, 
nor read, nor cypher he could uſe none of his 
lunbs with caſe, not bear any degree of fatigue 3 
but he was very proud, fretful, and impatient. _ 
Very near to Mr. Merton's ſeat lived a plain 
honeſt farmer, whoſe name was Sandford. This. 
man had, like Mr. Merton, an only ſon, ne: 
much older than Maſter Merton, whoſe; nage. 
was Harry. Harry, as he had been always aceuſ- 
tomed to run about in the fields, to follow the la- 
bourers while they were ploughing, and to drive 
the ſheep to their paſture, was active, ſtrong, 
hardy, and freſh- coloured. He was neither ſo 
fair, nor ſo delicately ſhaped as Maſter Merton ; 
but he had. an honeſt, good-natured countenance, / 
which made every body love him; was never ttt 
of humour, and took the greateſt pleaſufe IM 
obliging every body. If little Harry ſaw a poor + 2 
wretch who wanted. victuals, while he was cating 
his dinner, he was ſure. to give him half, ank 
ſometimes the whole: . nay, ſo very good-natured': 
was he to every thing, that he would never go 
into the fields to take the eggs of poor, birds, or 
their young ones, nor practiſe any other| BE | 
ſport which. gave pain to poor animals, who are 
as capable of feeling as we ourſelves, though they 
have no words to expreſs their ſufferings. ce, 
indeed, Harry was caught twirling a cockchafer 
round, which he had faſtened by a a + to 
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a long piece of thread, but then this was through 
Ignorance and want of thought; for as ſoon as 
his father told him that the poor helpleſs inſect 
felt as 'much, or'more than he would do, were a 
knife thruſt through his hand, he burſt into tears, 
and took the poor animal home, where he fed him 
during a fortnight upon freſh leaves 5 and when 
he was perfectly recovered, turned him out to 
enjoy liberty and the freſh air. Ever fince that 
time, Harry was ſo careful and conſiderate, that 
he would ſtep out of the way for fear of hurting a. 
worm, and employed himſelf in doing kind offices. 
to all the animals in the neighbourhood. He uſed 
to ſtroke the horſes as they were at work, and fill 
his pockets with acorns for the pigs: if he walked 
in the fields, he was ſure to gather green boughs 
for the ſheep, who were ſo fond of him, that they 
fallowed him wherever he went. In the winter 
* time, when the ground was covered with froſt and: 
' ſnow, and the poor little birds could get at no 
food, he would often go ſupperleſs to bed, that he 
might feed the robin redbreaſts. Even toads, and 
frogs, and ſpiders, and ſuch kind of drfagreeable 
animals, which moſt people deftroy wherever they 
find them, were perfectly ſafe with Harry: he 
uſed to fay they had a right to live as well as we, 
and that it was cruel and unjuſt- to kill creatures 
only becauſe we did not like them. | 
_ Theſe, {entiments made little Harry a great 
favourite with every body; particularly with the 
clergyman of the pariſh, who became ſo fond of 
him, that he taught him to read and write, and' 
had him almoſt always with him. Indeed, it was not 
ſurpriſing that Mr. Barlow ſhewed ſo particular an 
affection for him; for, beſides learning every 
thing that he was taught with the greateſt readi- 
neſs, little Harry was the moſt honeſt, obliging 
. | creature 
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creature in the world. He was never diſcontented, 
nor did he ever grumble, whatever he was defired 
to do. And then you might believe Harry in 
every thing he ſaid; for though he could have 
gained a plumb-cake by telling an untruth, 
and was ſure that ſpeaking the truth would ex- 
poſe him to a ſevere whipping, he never hefitated 
in declaring it. Nor was he like many other 
children, who place their whole happineſs in 
cating : for give him but a morſel of dry bread 
for his dinner, and he would be ſatisſied, though 
you plaecd ſweatmeats and fruit, and every other 
nicety, in his wa * 
ith this little boy did Maſter Merton become 
acQuainted in the following manner: — As he and? 
the maid were once walking in the fields upon a 
fine ſummer's morning, diverting themſelves witix 
gathering different kinds of wild flowers, and run 
Ting after butterflies, a large ſnake, on a ſudden, 
ſtarted up from among ſome long gra's, and'coiled? 
itſelf round little Tommy's leg. You may ima 
gine the fright they were both in at this aceident: 
the maid ran away ſhrieking for help, while the- 
child, Wo was in an agony of terror, did not 
dare to ſtir from the place where he was ſtandi 
Harry, who happened to be walking near the. 
place, came running up, and aſked what was the 
matter? Tommy, who was fobbing moſt pite-- 
-ouſly, could not find words to tell him, but 
pointed to his leg, and made Harry ſenſible of 
what had happened. Harry, who, though young, 
was a hoy of a moſt courageous fpirit, told him- 
not to be frig' tened, and inſtantly ſeizing the 
ſnake by the neck with as much dexterity as reſo»: 
lution, tore him from Tommy s leg, and threw» 
him to a great diſtance off. Juſt as this happened, 
Mrd Merton and all the family, alarmed by the 
* N ſervant. 
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ſervant's cries,, came running breathleſs to the 
place, as Tommy was recovering his ſpirits, and 
thanking his brave deliverer. Her firſt emotions 
were to catch her darling up in her arms, and, 
after giving him a thouſand kiſſes, to aſk him 
whether he had received auy hurt? No, ſays 
Tommy, indeed I have not, mamma; but I 
believe that naſty, ugly beaſt would have bitten 
me, if that little boy had not come and pulled him 
off. And who are you, my dear, ſays ſhe, to 
whom we are all ſo obliged? Harry Sandford, 
madam. Well, my child, you are a dear, brave 
little creature, and you ſhall go home and dine 
with us. No, thank you, madam; my father 
will want me. And who is your father, my ſweet 
boy? Farmer Sandford, madam, that lives at the 
bottom of the hill. Well, my dear, you ſhall 
be my child -heneeforth, will you? If you pleaſe, 
madam, if I may have my own father and mo- 
ther too. — 
Mrs. Merton inftantly diſpatched a ſervant: to 
the farmer's, and taking little Harry by the hand, 
ſhe led him to the manſion- houſe, where ſne found - 
Mr. Merton, whom ſhe entertained with a long 
account of Tommy's danger and Harry's bravery. . 
Harry was now in a new ſcene of life. He was 
carried through coſtly apartments, where every 
thing that could pleaſe the eye, or contribute to 
convenience, was aſſembled. He ſa large look-- 
ing-glaſſes in gilded frames, carved tables and 
chairs, curtains made of the fineſt filk, and the 
very plates and knives and forks were ſilver. At 
dinner he was placed: cloſe to Mrs., Merton, who 
took care to ſupply him with the choiceſt bits, and 
engaged hiin to cat with the moſt endearing kind- 
neſs. But, to the aſtoniſhment of every body, 
he neither appeared pleaſed. or ſurpriſed at A 
2131 ing 
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thing he ſaw. Mrs. Merten could not conceal 
her diſappointment ;, for as ſhe ha always been 
uſed to a great degree of finery herſelf, ſhe had 
expected it ſhould make the ſame impreſſion upon 
every body elſe, At laſt, ſeeing him eye a ſmall 
ſilver cup, with great attention, out of which he 
had been drinking, ſhe aſked him, whether he 
ſhould not like to have ſuch a fine thing to drin 
out of? and added, that, though it was Tommy's 
oup, ſhe was ſure he would give it with great plea- 
ſure to his little friend. Ves, that I will, ſays. 
Tommy 3;. for you know, mamma, I have a much 
finer than that, made of gold, beſides two large. 
ones made of ſilver. Thank you with all my 
heart, ſays little Harry; but. I will not rob you 
of it, for I. have a much better one at home. 
How !' ſays Mrs. Merton, what does your father 
eat and drink out of filver? I don't know, ma- 
dam, what you call this, but we drink at home 
out of long things made of horn, juſt ſuch as the 

cows wear upon their heads. I he child is a im- 
pleton, Ithink, ſays Mrs. Merton z—and why is 
that better than ſilver ones? Becauſe, ſays Harry, 
they never make us uneaſy. Make you aa. 
my child, ſays Mrs. Merton; what do you mean? 
Why, madam, when the man threw that great. 
thing down, which looks juſt like this, 1faw that 
you were very ſorry about it, and looked as if you 

ad been juſt ready to drop. Now, ours at home 
are thrown about by all the family, and nobody 
minds it. e,, 

I proteſt, ſays Mrs. Merton to her huſtand, I. 
do not know what to ſay to this boy, he makes. 
ſuch ſtrange obſervations. The fact was, that 
during dinner one of the ſervants had thrown; 
down. a arſe piece of plate, which, as it was, 
very valuable, had made Mrs. Merton not 4 
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look very uneaſy, but give the man a very ſevere 


ſeolding for his careleſIneſs. 


. x 


After dinner, Mrs. Merton filled a large glam 


with wine, and, giving it to Harry, bade him 


drink it up; but he thanked her, and ſaid he was 


not dry. But, my dear, ſays ſhe, this is very 
ſweet and pleaſant, and, as you are a good boy, 
you may drink it up. Aye ! but, madam, Mr. 


Barlow lays, that we muſt only eat when we 


are hungry, and drink when we are dry; and 
that we muſt only eat and drink ſuch things 
as are eaſily met with, otherwiſe we ſha!l- grow 
peeviſt and vexed when we can't get them. 
And this was the way that the apoſtles did, who 
were all very good men. Mr. Merton laughed at 


this; and pray, ſays he, little man, do you know 


who the apoſtles were? Oh! yes, to be ſure I: 
do. And who-were they? Why, fir, there was 
a time when people were grown ſo very wicked 
that they did not care what they did, and the 
great folks were al! proud, and minded nothing 
but eating and drinking, and ſleeping, and amu- 
ſing themſelves, and togk no care of the poor, 
and would not give a morſel of bread to hinder a 


beggar from ſtarving 3 and the poor were all lazy, 
and loved to be idle better than to work; and. little 


boys were diſobedient to their parents, and their 
parents took no care to teach them any thing that 
was good; and all the world was very bad, very 
bad indeed: and then there came a very good. 
man indeed, whoſe name was Chriſt; . and he. 
went ahout doing good to every body, and curing 
people of all forts of diſeaſes, and taught them 
what they ought to do—and he choſe ont twelve 
other very good men, and called them the apoſ- 
tles, and theſe apoſtles went about the world, do- 
ing as he did, and teaching people as he taught 
them. And they never minded what they ate or 


drank, 
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drank, but lived upon dry bread and water; and 
when any body offered them money, they would 
not take it, but told him to be good, and give it 
to the poor and the fick ; and fo they made the 
world a great deal better—and therefore it is not 
fit to mind what we live upon, but we ſhould'take 
what we can get and be contented ; juſt as the 
beaſts and birds do, who lodge in the open air, 
and live upon herbs, and drink nothing but water, 
and yet they are ſtrong, and active, and healthy. 

Upon my word, ſays Mr. Merton, this little 
man is a great philoſopher, and we ſhould be 
much obliged to Mr. Barlow if he would take our 
Tommy under his care; for he grows a great boy, 
and it is time that he ſhould know ſomething. 
What ſay you, Tommy, ſhould you'like to be a 
philoſopher ? Indeed, papa, F don't know what 
a philoſopher is, but J ſhould like to be a king; 


W becauſe he's finer and richer than any body el Es. 


and has nothing to do, and every body waits upon 
him, and is afraid of him. Well faid, my dear, 
ſays Mr. Merton, and roſe and kiſſed him; and a 
king you deſerve to be with ſuch. a ſpirit, and 
here's a glaſs of wine for you for making fuch a 
pretty anſwer. And ſhould not you like to be 4 
king too, little Harry? Indeed, madam, I don't - 
know what that is ; bat ] hope I ſhall ſoon be big 

enough to go to plough, and get my ownliving ; and 

then I ſhall want no body to wait upon me. What 


a difference there is between the children of far- 


mers and gentlemen ]! whiſpered Mrs. Merton to 
her huſband, looking rather contemptuouſly upon 
Harry. Fam not Gre, ſaid Mr. Merton, that 
tor this time the advantage is on the fide of our 
lon. But ſhould not you lite to be rich, my dear, 
lays he to Harry? No, indeed, fir. No, fimple- 
en, ſays Mr. Merton, and why not? Wy” a 
the 


and breaks down their hedges, and ſhoots their 


5 tle, and abuſes the poor, and — By he does alk 


With a ſort; of contemptuous aſtoniſhment, but 


been lame or blind, and could not have waited 
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the only rich man I ever ſaw. is ſquire Chace, who 
lives hard by, and he rides among people's corn, 


poultry, and kills their dogs, and lames their cat- 


this becauſe he's rich; but every body hates him, 
though they dare not tell him ſo to his face—and- 
I would not be hated. for any thing in the world. 
But ſhould not you like to have a fine laced coat, 
and a coach to carry you about, and ſervants to 
wait upon you? As to that, madam, one coat 
is as good as another, if it will but keep one warm; 
and I don't want to ride, becauſe. I can walk where- 
ever I chuſe ; and, as. to-ſervants, I ſhould have 
nothing for them to: do; if I had an hundred of 
ther. Mrs. Merton continued to look at him 


* 
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did. not aft. himany more queſtions.—In the even- 
ing little Harry was ſent home to his father, who 
aſked him what he had ſeen at the great houſe, and 
how: he liked being there? Why, ſays Harry, 
they were all very kind to me, for which m much 
obliged to them; but I had rather have been at 
home, for I never was ſo troubled in all my life to 
get a dinner. — There was one man to take away 
my plate, and another to give me a drink, and 
another to ſtand behind my chair, juſt as if I had 
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upon myſelf. And, then, there was ſo much to 
do with putting this thing on, and taking another 
off, I thought it would never have been over. 
And after dinner I was obliged to fit two whole 
hours without ever tiring, while the lady was 
talking to me, not as Mr. Barlow does, but want- Wl 
ing me to love fine cloaths, and to be a king, and 
to be rich, that I may be hated like ſquire Chace. 


But, 
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But, at the manſion- houſe, much of the con- 
verſation, in the mean time, was employed in 
examining the merits of little Harry. Mrs. Mer- 
ton acknowledged his bravery and openneſs of 
temper; ſhe was alſo ſtruck with the general 
good- nature and benevolence: of his character; 
but ſhe contended there were a certain groſſneſs 
and indelicacy in his ideas which diſtinguiſh the 
children of the lower and middling claſſes of peo- 
ple from thoſe of perſons of faſhion. Mr. Mer- 
ton, on the contrary, contended that he had never 
before ſeen a child whoſe ſentiments and diſpoſiti- 
ons would do ſo much honour even to the moſt 
elevated ſituations. Nothing, he affirmed, was 
more eaſily acquired than thoſe external manners, 
and that ſuperdeia addreſs, upon which too many 
of the higher claſſes pride themſelves, as their 
greateſt, or even as their only accompliſhment: 
nay, ſo eaſily are they picked up, ſaid he, that 
we frequently ſee them deſcend with the caſt 
cloaths to maids and valets: between whom anf 
their maſters and miſtreſſes there is frequently lit- 
tle other difference than what reſults from the for- 
mer wearing ſoiled cloaths and healthier counte - 
nances. Indeed, the real ſeat of all ſuperiority, 
even of manners, muſt be placed in the mind: 
dignified ſentiments, ſuperior courage, accom- 
panied with genuine and univerſal courteſy, ars 
always neceſſary to conſtitute the real gentleman z; 
and where theſe are wanting, it is the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity to think they can be ſupplied by affected 
tones of voice, particularly grimaces, or extra- 
vagant and unnatural medes of dreſs ;, which, far 
from being the real teſt of gentility, have in ge- 
neral no higher origin than the caprice off barbers, 
taylors, actors, opera-dancers, milleners, fidlers, 
and French ſervants of both ſexes. I cannot 

help, 
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help, therefore, aſſerting, ſaid he very ſeriouſly, 
that this little peaſant has within his mind the ſeeds 
of true gentility and dignity of character; and, 
though I ſhall alfo wiſh that our ſon may poſſeſs all 
the common accompliſhments of his rank, nothing 
would give me more pleaſure than a certainty 
that he would never in any reſpect fall below the 
ſon of farmer Sandford _—_ 
Whether Mrs. Merton fully acceded to theſe 
obſervations of her huſband I cannot decide; but 
without waiting to hear her particular ſentiments, 
he thus went on :— Should. J appear mpre warm 
than uſual upon this ſubject, you muſt pardon me, 
my dear, and attribute it to the intereſt I feel in 
the welfare of our little 'Tommy. I am too ſenſi- 
ble, that our mutual fondneſs has hitherto treated 
him with rather too much indulgence. While we 
have been over ſolicitous to remove from him 
every painful and diſagreeable impreſſion, we 
have made him too delicate and fretful: our deſire 
of conſtantly conſulting his inclinations has made 
us gratify even his caprices and humours; and, 
while we have been too ſtudious to preſerve him 
from reſtraint and oppoſition, we have in reality 
been the cauſe why he has not acquired even the 
common acquiſitions of his age and ſituation. All 
this I have long obſerved in ſilence; but have hi- 
tkerto concealed, both from my fondneſs for our 
child, and my fear of offenchng you But at 
length a conſideration of his real intereſts has pre- 
vailed over every other motive, and has compelled 
me to embrace a reſolution which I hope will not 
be diſagreeablte to you, that of ſending him di- 
realy to Mr. Barlow, provided he will take the 
care of him; and ] think this accidental acquain- 
' tance with young Sandford may prove the lucki- 
eſt thing in the world, as he is fo nearly of the 
0 g age 
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age and fize of our Tommy. I will therefore 
propoſe to the farmer that I will for ſome years 
pay for the board and education of his little boy, 2 
that he may be a conſtant companion to our fon. '' | 
As Mr Merton ſaid this with a certain de 
of firmneſs, and the propoſal was in itſelf ſo re- 
ſonable and — Mrs. Merton did not make 
any objection to it, but conſented, although very 
reluctantly, to part with her ſon. Mr. Barlow 
was accordingly invited to dinner the next Sun- 
day, and Mr. Merton took an opportunity of in- 
troducing the ſubject, and making the propoſal to 
him; aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that, 
though there was no return within the bounds of 
his fortune which he would not willingly make, 
Wy ct the education and improvement of his fon were 
pbjects of ſo much importance to him, that he 
WWhould always confider himſelf as the - obliged 
party. | ; +3... 7; 
To this Mr. Barlow, after thanking Mr. Mer- 
on for the confidence and liberality with which 
Wc treated him, anſwered in the following manner: 
I ſhould be little worthy of the diſtinguiſhed re- 
ard with which you treat me, did I not with the 
Wer catelt ſincerity aſſure you, that I feel myſelf” to- 
= unqualified for ſuch a taſk. I am, ſir, a 
iniſter of the Goſpel, and I would not exchange 
at character, and the ſevere duties it enjoins, 
pr any other ſituation in life. But you muſt be 
WE nfible that the.retired manner of life which I have 
for theſe twenty years, in conſequence of my 
ofeſſion, at a diſtance from the gaieties of the ca- 
ral and the refinements of polite life, is little 
lapted to form ſuch a tutor as the manners and 
inions of the world require for your ſon. Gen- 
nen in your ſituation of life are accuſtomed. 
divide the world into two general claſſes; thoſe 
that 
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that are perſons of faſhion, and thoſe that are not. 
The firſt claſs contains every thing that is valua- 
ble in life; and therefore their manners, their 
prejudiees, their very vices, muſt be inculcated 
upon the minds of children from the earlieſt pe- 
riod of infancy: the ſecond comprehends the 
great body of mankind, who, under the general 
name of the vulgar, are repreſented as being only 
objects of contempt and diſguſt, and ſcarcely wor- 
thy to be pu+ upon a footing with the very beaſts 
that contribute to the pleaſure and convenience of 
their ſuperiors. 
Mr. Merton could not help interrupting Mr. 
Barlow here, to aſſure him, that, though there 
was too much truth in the obſervation, yet he muſt 
not think that either he, or Mrs. Merton, car- 
ried things to that extravagant length; and that, 
although they wiſhed their ſon to have the man- 
ners of a man of faſhion, they thought his mo- 
rals and religion of infinitely more conſequence. 
If you think ſo, ſaid Mr. Barlow, fir, it is 
more than a noble Lord did, whoſe written opi- 
nions are now conſideted as the ofacles of polite 
life, and more than I believe moſt of his admirers 
do at this time. But if you allow what I have 
juſt mentioned to be the common diſtinctions of 
genteel people, you muſt at one glance perceive Wl 
| how little I muſt be qualified to educate a young 
ws | gentleman intended to move in that ſphere; 1, 
Fx " whoſe temper, reaſon, and religion, equally com- 
bine to make me reje the principles upon which 
thoſe diſtinctions are founded. 2 
The Chriſtian religion, though not excluſively, 
is, emphatically ſpeaking, the religion of the poot. 
F —[ts firſt miniſters were taken from the lower 
ih orders of mankind, and to the lower orders of man- 
Lind was it firſt propoſed; and in this, _"— 
ö | eclung 
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WT fccling myſelf mortified or aſhamed, I am the 
more inclined to adore the wiſdom and benevolence 

of that Power by whoſe command it was firſt pro- 
Wmulzated. Thoſe, who engroſs the riches and 
advantages of this world, are too much employed 
Vith their pleaſures and ambition to be much in- 
tereſted about any ſyſtem, either of religion, or of 
morals. They tov frequently feel a ſpecies 'of 
Whabitual intoxication which excludes every ſerious 
thought, and makes them view with indifference 
We very thing but the preſent moment. Thoſe, on the 
Wontrary, to whom all the hardſhips and miſeries 
: pf this world are allotted as their natural portion. 
Whoſc who cat the bread of bitterneſs, and drink 
he waters of affliction, have more intereſt in fu- 
Wurity, and are therefore more prepared to receive 
ee promiſes of the Goſpel —Yes, fir; mark the 
iſingenuouſneſs of many of our modern philoſo- 
hers—they quarrel with the Chriſtian religion, 
ecauſe it has not yet penetrated the deſerts of 
frica, or arreſted the wandering hordes of Tarta- 
yet they ridicule it for the meanneſs of its 


hat is to ſay, becauſe it is expreſsly calculated 
d inform the judgments, and alleviate the miſe- 
es, of that vaſt promiſcuous body which conſti- 
ees the majeſtic ſpecies of man. 
But for whom would theſe philoſophers have. 
WE -vcn itſelf intereſted,” if not for the mighty 
Whole which it has created? Poverty, that is to 
. 2 ſtate of labour and frequent felf-denial, 
the natural ſtate of man—it is the ſtate of all 
the happieſt and moſt equal governments, the 
ate of nearly all in every country: it is a ſtate in 
hich all the-faculties both of body and mind are 
vays found to develop themſelves with the moſt 
vantage, and in which the moral feelings have 
| generally 
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Wrigin, and becauſe it is the Goſpel of the poor! 
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generally the greateſt influence. The accumula- 
tion of riches, on the contrary, can never increaſe 
but by the increaſing poverty and degradation of 
thoſe whom heaven has created equal; a thouſand 
. Cottages are thrown down to afford ſpace for a ſin- 


gle palace, „ Enn 
. How benevolently therefore has heaven acted, 
in thus extending its bleſſings to all who do not 
diſqualify Ms Bk for their reception by volun- 
tary hardneſs of heart! how wiſely, in thus op- 
poling a continual boundary to human pride and 

enſuality, two paſſions the moſt fatal ir. their ef- 
fects, and the moſt apt to deſolate the world !— 
And ſhalla Miniſter of. that Goſpel, conſcious 
of theſe great truths, and profeſſing to govern 
himſelf by their influence, dare to preach a diffe- 
rent doctrine, and flatter thoſe exceſſes which he 
muſt know are equally contrary both to reaſon and Wl 
religion? Shall he become the abje& ſycophant of 
human greatneſs, and aſſiſt it in trampling all 
relations of humanity beneath its feet, inſtead of 
ſetting before it the — duties of its ſtation, and 
the account which will one day be expected of all 
the opportunities of doing good, ſo idly, ſo irretrie- 
vably loſt and ſquandercd ?——But I beg pardon, 
fir, for that warmth which has tranſported me ſo i 
far, and made me engroſs ſo much of the conver- 
ſation. But it will at leaſt have this good effect, 
that it will demonſtrate the truth of what I have 
been ſaying ; and ſhew, that, though I might un- 
dertake the education of a farmer, or a mechanic, 
I ſhall never ſucceed in that of a modern gentle- 
man. 

Sir, replied Mr. Merton, there is nothing which 

I now hear from you which does not increaſe my 
eſteem of your character, and my defire to engage 


your aſſiſtance. Permit me only to aſk, whether, 
me 
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in the preſent ſtate of things, a difference of con- 
ditions and an inequality of fortune are not neceſ- 
W ſary, and, if neceſſary, I ſhould infer, net contrary 
(o the ſpirit of Chriſtanity ? N e 
= << it is declared, fir, that offences muſt come ;. 
but that does not prevent a ſevere denunciation 
againſt the offenders. But if you wiſh to know, 
whether I am one of thoſe: enthuſiaſts io are con- 
tinually preaching up an ideal ſtate of perfection, 
totally inconſiſtent with human affairs, I will en- 
deavour to give you every ſatisfaction upon the 
ſubject. If you mean by difference of conditions 
and inequality of fortunes, that the preſent ſtate of 
human affairs, in every ſociety we are acquaint- 
ed with, does not admit that perfect equality which 
the purer interpretations of the Goſpel inculeate, 
certainly ſhall not diſagree with you in opinion. 
He that formed the human heart, certainly muſt 
be acquainted with all the paſſions to which it 
would be ſubject; and if under the immediate 
cdiſpenſations of Chriſt himſelf, it was found im- 
poſſible for a rich man to give his poſſeſſions to the 
poor, that degree of purity will hardly be ex- 
pected now, which was not found in the origin. 
But here, ſir, permit me to remark, how 
= i.dcly the principles of genuine Chriſtianity differ 
om that imaginary ſcheme of ideal perfection, 
aually in-onfiſltent with human affairs and human 


s haracters, which many of its pretended friends 
* vould perſuade us to believe it: and as compari- 
; ons ſometimes throw a new and ſudden light 

z 


ſubject, give me leave to uſe one here, which 
think bears the cloſeſt analogy to what we are 
ow conſidering. W. 


ch Were ſome iar iſe, to a 
phyſician to ariſe, who, to a per- 
K f fect knowledge of all preceding medical facts, 


ad added, by a more than human-kill, a know 
. B | ledge 
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Hedge of the molt ſecret principles of the human 
frame; could he calculate; | with an accuracy 


that could act upon our conſtitutions ; and were 


aid Mr. Merton, that was the moſt adapted to the 


of the rich, he would take his directions from the 


_ tilled poiſons, which is continually breeding diſ- 
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that never was deceived, the effect of every cauſe 


he inclined, as the reſult of all his ſcience and 
obſervation, to leave a rule of life that might re- 
main unimpeached to the lateſt poſterity ; I aſk, 
What kind of one he would form? I ſuppoſe one, 


general circumſtances of the human ſpecies, and 
which obſerved, would confer the greateſt degree 
-of health and vigour. | ; : 
Right, ſaid Mr. Barlow.—I aſk again, whether, 
obſerving the common luxury and intemperance | 


uſage of a pol.te table, and recommend that he- 
terogeneous aſſemblage of contrary mixtures, high Wl 
ſeaſonings, poignant ſauces, fermented and diſ- 


eaſes in their veins, as the beſt means of preſerv- ai 
ing, or regaining health? 3 
Certainly not.— That were to debaſe his heart, 
and ſanctify abuſes, inſtead of reforming them. 
Would he not, then, recommend ſimplicity of 
diet, light repaſts, early ſlumbers, and moderate 
exerciſe in the open air, if he judged them ſalu- 
tary to human nature, even though taſhionable Wl 
prejudice had ſtamped all theſe particulars with the 
mark of extreme vulgarity ? = 
Were he to act otherwiſe, he muſt forfeit all 
pretenſions either to honeſty or ſkill. >| 4:0 
Let us then apply all this to the mind, inſtead Mi 
of the body, and ſuppoſe, for an inſtant, that 
ſome legiſlator, either human or divine, who 
comprehended all the ſecret ſprings that govern 
the mind, was preparing an univerfal code for all 
mankind ;—muſt he not imitate the ain 
2 n 
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and deliver general truths, however unpalatable, 
however repugnant to particular prejudices, ſince 
upon the obſervance of theſe truths alone the hap 
pineſs of the ſpecies muſt depend fo g 
I think ſo indeed. 2 
Should ſuch a perſon obſerve, that an immode- 
rate defire and accumulation of riches, a love of 
oſtentatious trifles, and unneceſfary ſplendor in all 
chat relates to human life, an habitual indulgence 
of ſenſuality, tended not only to produce evil in 
all around, but even in the individual himſelf 
ho ſuffered the tyranny of theſe vices, how 
Would you have the legiſlator act? Should he be 
cnt ? | "PN pf SLE 
= No, certainly—he ſhould arraign theſe perni- 
ious habitudes by every mean within his power; 
n precept, by example. 2 


7 


Should he allo obſerve, that riches employed in 
WW nothcr manner, in removing the real miſeries of 
imanity, in cheriſhing, comforting, and ſup- 
porting all around, produced a contrary effect, 
nd tended equally to make the obliged and obliger 
Happy; ſhould he conceal this great, eternal truth, 
Pp: hould he divulge it with all the authority he 
W olle{led, —confcitous, that, in whatever degree it 
ecame the rule of human life, in the ſame degree 
= uid it tend to the advantage of all-the world? 
There cannot be a doubt upon the ſuhject. 
But, ſhould he know, either by the ſpirit of 
Wrophecy, or by intuitive penetration, that the 
ajority of mankind wick never obſerve theſe 
les to any great degree, but would be blindly” 
WP ccipitated by their paſſions into every excels\ 


ho gainſt which he ſo benevolently cautioned them; 
rn WW ould this be a reaſon for his withdrawing” his 
all recepts and admonitions, or for ſeeming to 


B 2 7 approve 


| Increaſe his madneſs by the ſpur, when it was al- 


rogatory to truth, and the common intereſt of the 


neither the continual experience of their own 
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approve-what was in its 0:yn nature moſt pernici- 
ous ? | | fo: 

As prudent would it,be to pull off the bridle 
when we mounted an impetuous: horſe, becauſe 
we doubted of our power to hold him in—or.to 


ready too great before. | 
Thus, fir, you will perceive, that the precepts 
of the Chriſtian.religion are founded upon t 
molt perfect knowledge of the human heart, as 
they furniſh a continual barrier againſt the moſt 
deſtructive paſſions, and the moſt ſubverſive of 
human happineſs. Your own conceſſions ſuffici- 


ently prove, that it would have been equally de- 


ſpecies, to have made the ſlighteſt conceſſions in 
avour either of human pride or ſenſuality. Your 
extenſive acquaintance with mankind will ſuffici- 
ently convince you, how prone the generality are 
to give an unbounded looſe to theſe two paſhons : 


weakneſs, nor of the fatal effects which are pro- 
duced by vicious indulgences, has yet been capa- 
ble of teaching them either humility, or modera- 
tion. What then could the wiſeſt legiſlator do, 
more uſeful, more benevolent, more neceſſary, 
than to eſtabliſh general rules of conduct, which 
have a continual tendency to reſtore moral and 
natural order, and to diminiſh the wild inequality 
produced by pride and avarice ? Nor is there any 
greater danger that theſe precepts ſhould-be too ri- 
idly obſerved, than that the bulk of mankind 

ould injure themſelves by too abſtemious a tem- 
pergnce. All that can be — from human 
weakneſs, even in working after the moſt perfect 
model, is barely to arrive at mediocrity; and 


were the model leſs perfect, or- the duties leſs ſe- 
| 4 of | vere, 
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vere, there is the greateſt reaſon to think that even 
that mediocrity would never be attained. Exa- 
mine the conduct of thoſe who are placed at a 
iſtance from all labour and fatigue, and you wilt 
and the moſt trifling exertions act upon their ima- 
ginations, with the ſame force as the moſt inſu- 
perable difficulties. E 

If I have now ſucceeded in laying down the 
genuine principles of Chriſtian morality, I appre- 
hend it will not be difficult to deduce the duty of 
one who takes upon him the office of its miniſter 
and interpretcr. He can no more have airight to 
alter the ſlighteſt of its principles, than a magiſ- 
W'tcate can be juſtified in giving falſe interpretations 
Wto the laws. The more the corruptions of the 
world increaſe, the greater the obligation that he 
Should oppoſe himſelf to their courſe ;- and he can 
oo more relax in his oppoſition, than the pilot can. 
bandon the helm, becauſe the winds and the 
Vaves begin to augment their fury. Should he 
be deſpiſed, or neglected by all the reſt of the hu- 
Wn ſpccics, let him till perſiſt in bearing teſtimo- 
vy to the truth, both in his precepts and example: 
tc cauſe of virtue is not deſperate, while it re- 
ains a ſingle friend; ſhould it even fink for ever, 
eis enough for him to have diſcharged his duty. _ 
But, although he is thus reſtricted as to what 
e ſhall teach, I do not aſſert, that it is improper 
or him to uſe his underſtanding and experience as 
o the manner of his inſtructions. He is ſtrictly 
bound never to teach any thing contrary to the 
ureſt morality ; but he is not bound always to 
cach that morality in its greateſt extent. In that 
eſpect, he may uſe the wiſdom of the ſerpent, 
bough guided by the innocence of the dove. If, 
herefore, he ſees the reign of prejudice and cor- 
uption lo. firmly eſtabliſhed, that men would be 
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from entirely diſguſting weak and luxurious minds. 


to, if they poſſeſs the ſmalleſt portion of under- 


ncrs he may ſufficiently evince the motives of his 


offended with the genuine 1 of the Goſpel, 
and the purity of” its primeval doctrines, he may 
ſo far moderate their rigour, as o prevent them 


If we cannot effect the greateſt poſſible perfection, 
it is ſtill a material point to preſerve from the 
groſſeſt vices. A phyſician that practiſes among 
the great, may certainly be excuſed, though he 
ſhould not be continually adviſing the exerciſe and 
regimen of the poor; not, that the doctrine is 
not true, but that there would not be the ſmalleſt 
probability of its ever being adopted. But, al- 
though he never aſſents to that luxurious method 
of life which he is continually obliged to fee, he 
may content himſelf with. only inculcating thoſe 
reſtrictions which even the luxurious may ſubmit 


ſtanding. Should he ſucceed thus far, there is 
no reaſon for his ſtopping in his career, or not en- 
torcing a ſuperior degree of temperance ; but, 
ſhould it be difficult to perſuade even ſo ſlight a 
reſtriction, he could hope for no ſucceſs, were he 
to preach up a Spa tan or a Roman diet. Thus Wi 
the Chriſtian Miniſter may certainly uſe his own W 
diſcretion in the mode of conveying his inſtructi- 
ons; and it is permitted him to employ all his 
knowledge of the human heart in reclaiming men 
from their: vices, and winning them over to the 
cauſe of virtue. By the ſeverity of his own man- 


conduct; nor can he, by any means, hope for 
more ſucceſs, than if he ſhews that he practiſes 
more than he preaches, and uſes a greater degree 
of indulgence to the failings of others, than he fe- 
uires for his own. 
Nothing, ſaid Mr. Merton, can be more ratio- 


nal or moderate than theſe ſentiments 3 why, then, 
| | do 
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do you perſiſt in pleading your incapacity for an 
employment which you can ſo well diſcharge ? 
Becauſe, ſad Mr. Barlow, he that undentakes- 
he education of a child, undertakes the moſt im- 
ortant duty in ſociety, and is ſeverely anſwer- 
able. for every bes: » omiſſion. The ſame 
mode of reaſoning which I haye been uſing is not 
applicable here. It is out of. the power of any; 
individual, however ſtrenuous may be his endea-- 
yours to prevent the maſs of mankind from acquir=- 


ſt ing prejudices and corruptions; and when be 
I nds: them in that ſtate, he certainly may uſe all 
d he wiſdom he poſſeſſes for their reformation. 


But this rule will never juſtify him, for an inſtan:, 
n giving falſe impreſſions where he is at liberty to 
inſtil truth, and in lofing the only opportunity, 
which he perhaps may ever poſſeſs, of, teaching, 
ure morality and religion. ST EEE EW. 
How will ſuch a man, if he has the leaſt feel 
ng, bear to ſee his pupil become a ſlave, perhaps, 
o the groſſeſt vices ; and to reflect, with a great 
egree of probability, that this cataſtrophe has. 
deen owing to his own inactivity and improper 
Wndulgence? May not all human characters fre- 
uently be traced back to impreſſions made at ſo 
arly a period, that none but diſcerning eyes 
ulpect their exiſtence 2 Yet nothing is more cer» 
ain; what we are at twenty depends upon what 
e were at fifteen; what we are at fiſteen, upon 
bat we were at ten: where ſnall we then place 
he beginning of the ſeries? | 29 
Beſides, fir, the very prejudices and manners- 
dt ſociety, which ſeem to be an excuſe for the 
reſent negligence in the early education of chil- 
en, act upon my mind with a contrary effect. 
Need we fear that, after every poſſible precaution, 
has been taken, our pupil ſhould not give a ſuffi- 
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world! The inſtant he makes his entrance there, 


learn at theatres, from his companions, from the 


dies too will have their ſhare in the improvement 


cient looſe to his paſſions, or ſhould be in danger 
of being too ſeverely virtuous? How glorious 
would be ſuch a diſtinction, how much to be 
wiſhed for, and yet how little to be expected by 
any one who is moderately acquainted with the 


he will find an univerſal relaxation and indiffe- 
rence to every thing that is ſerious; every thing 
will conſpire to repreſent pleaſure and ſenſuality 
as the only buſineſs of human beings, and to 
throw a ridicule upon every pretenee to principle 
or reſtraint. This will be the doQrine that he will 


polite circles into which he is introduced. The la- 


of his character; they will criticiſe the colour of 
his clothes, his method of making a bow, and 
of entering a room. They will teach him that 
the great object of human life is to pleaſe the fair; 
and that the only method of doing it is to acquire 
the graces. Need we fear that, thus beſet on eve- 
ry ſide, he ſhould not attach a ſufficient impor- 
tance to trifles, or grow faſhionably languid in the 
diſcharge of all his duties ?--Alas J fir, it ſeems 
fo me, that this will unavoidably happen, in 
ſpite of all our endeavours. Let us then not loſe 
the important moment of human life, when it is 
poſſible to flatter ourſelves with ſome hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs in giving good impreſſions; they may ſuc- 
ceed; they may either preſerve a young man 
from groſs immorality, or may have a tendency to 
reform him, when the firſt ardour of youth is 
paſt. If we neglect this awful moment, which 
can never return; with the view which, I mult 
confeſs, I have of modern manners, it appears to 
me like launching a veſſel into the midſt of a 
ſtorm, without a compaſs and without a pn: 
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Sir, ſaid Mr. Merton, I will make no other an 
ſwer to what you have now been ſaying than to tell 
you, it adds, if poſſible, to my eſteem of your 
character, and that I will deliver my ſon into your 
hands, upon your own conditions. Andasto the 
terms | 
Pardon me, replied Mr..Barlow, if I interrupt 
you here, and give you another ſpecimen of. the 
ſingularity of my opinions. I am contented to 
take your ſon for ſome months under my care, 
and to endeavour, by every mean within my 
power, to improve him. But there is one circum- 
ſtance which is indiſpenſable 3 that you permit me 
to have the pleaſure of ſerving you as a friend. If 
you approve of my ideas and conduct, I will keep 
him as long as you defire. In the mean time, as 
there are, I fear, ſome little circumſtances, which 
have grown up by too much tenderneſs and indul- 
Fence, to be altered in his character, I think that 
I ſhall poſſeſs more of the neceſſary influence and 
authority, if I for the preſent appear to him and 
yuur whole family, rather in the light of a friend 
than that of a ſchoolmaſter. 
However difagrecable this propoſal was to the 
generoſity of Mr. Merton, he was obliged to con- 
ſent to it: and little Tommy was accordingly ſent 
the next day to the vicarage, which was at the 
diſtance of about two miles from his father's 
houſe. Geok hop 1 
The day after Tommy came to Mr. Barlow's, as 
ſoon as breakfaſt was over, he took him and Harry 
into the garden: when he was there, he took a 
bade into his own hand, and giving Harry an 
hoe, they both began to work with great eager- 
nels. Every body that eats, ſays Mr. Barlow, 
ought to aſſiſt in procuring food, and therefore lit- 
tle Harry and 1 begin our daily work; this is 
© B 5 my 
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my bed, and that other is his; we work upon it 
every day, and he that raiſes the moſt out of it, 
will deſerve to fare the beſt. Now, Tommy, if 
you chuſe to join us, I will mark you out a piece 
of ground, which you ſhall have to yourſelf, and 
all the produce ſhall be your own. No, indeed, 
lays Tommy, very ſulkily, I am a gentleman, 
and don't chuſe to ſlave like a ploughboy. Juſt 


as you pleaſe, Mr. Gentleman, ſaid Mr. Barlow; 


but Harry and I, who are not above being uſeful, 
will mind our work. In about two hours Mr. 
Barlow ſaid it was time to leave off, and, taking 
Harry by the hand, he led him into a very plea- 
ſant ſummer-houſe, where he fat down, and Mr. 
Barlow, taking out a plate of very fine ripe cher- 
ries, divided them between Harry and himſelf. 
Tommy, who had followed, and expected his 
ſhare, when he faw them both eating without tak- 
ing any notice of him, could no longer reſtrain 
his paſhon, but burſt into a violent fit of ſobbing 
and crying. What is the matter, ſaid Mr. Bar- 
low very coolly to kim? Tommy looked upon 
him very ſulkily, but returned no anſwer. Oh! 

fir, if you don't chuſe to give me an anſwer, you 
may be ſilent; nobody is obliged to ſpeak here. 
Tommy became ſtill more diſconcerted at this, 
and, being unable to conceal his anger, ran out 
of the ſummer-houſe, and wandered very diſcon- 
ſolately about the garden; equally ſurpriſed and 
vexed to find that he was now in a place where 
no body felt any concern whether he was pleaſed 
or the contrary. When all the cherries were eat, 
little Harry ſaid, You promiſed to be ſo good as 
to hear me read when we had done working in the 
garden; and if it is agreeable to you, I will now 
read the ſtory of the Flies and the Ants. With all 
my heart, ſaid Mr. Barlow: remember to read it 
| ſlowly 
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| 
it lowly and diſtinctly, without heſitating, or pro- 
t, nouncing the words wrong : and be ſure to read it 
if in fuch a manner as to ſhew that you underſtand . 
c WW it. Harry then took up the book and read as 
d follows: | | 86 
. . 
8 The Fiizs and ite AN rs. 
ſt , Ki qT 
; In a corner of a farmer's garden, there once: 
| 


happened to be a neſt of ants, who,: during all the 
fine weather of the ſummer, were employed all 
day long in drawing little ſeeds and grains of corn 
into their hole. Near them there happened to be 
a bed of flowers, upon which a great quantity of 
flies uſcd to be always ſporting and humming, and 
diverting themſelves by flying from one flower to 
another. A little boy, who was the farmer's ſon, 
uſed frequently to obſerve the different employ- 
ments of thele animals; and, as he was very 
young and ignorant, he one day thus expreſſed - 
himſelt: - Can any creature be fo fimple as theſe _ 
ants ? All day long they are working and toiling, 
inſtead of enjoying the fine weather, and diver- 
ing themſelves like thefc flies, who are the hap- 
pieſt creatures in the world.—Some time after he 
had made this obſervation, the weather grew ex- 
tremely cold, the ſun was ſcarcely ſeen to ſhine, 
and the nigl.ts were chill and froſty. The ſame 
little boy, walking then in the garden with his 
father, did not ſee a ſingle ant, but all the flies 
lay ſcattered up and down either dead or dying. 
As he was very good-natured, he could not help 
pitying the unfortunate animals, and aſking, at 
the ſame time, what had happened to the ants 
that he uſed to ſee in the ſame place? The father 
ſaid, The flies are all dead, becauſe they were 
careleſs animals, who gave themſclves no trouble 
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about laying up proviſions, and were too idle to 
work: but the ants, who have been buſy all the 
ſummer, in providing for their maintenance 
during the winter, are all alive and well; and i 
you. will ſee them again, as ſoon as the warm 

weather returns. | 
Very well, Harry, fays Mr. Barlow ; we will 
now take a walk. They accordingly rambled out 
into the fields, where Mr. Barlow made Harry 
take notice of ſeveral kinds of plants, and told 
him the names and nature of them. At laſt, 
Harry, who had obferved fome very pretty pur- 
ple berry upon a plant that bore a purple flower 
and grew in the hedges, brought them to Mr. 
Barlow, and aſked whether they were good to 
cat. It is very lucky, ſaid Mr. Barlow, yor 1g 
man, that you aſked the queſtion before you put 
them into your mouth ; for had you taſted them 
they would have given you violent pains in your 
head and ſtomach, and perhaps have killed you, 
as they grow upon a plant called night-ſhade, 
which is a rank poiſon. Sir, ſays Harry, I take 
care never to eat any thing without knowing what 
it is; and I hope, if you will be fo good to 
continue to teach me, I ſhall very ſoon know 
the names and qualitics of all the herbs which 
grow. As they were returning-home, Harry ſaw 
a very large bird, called a kite, upon the ground, 
who ſeemed to have ſomething in his claws, which 
he was tearing to pieces. Harry, who knew him 
to be one of thoſe ravenous creatures which prey 
upon others, ran upto him, ſhouting as loud as 
he could, and the bird being frightened flew 
away, and left a chicken behind him, very much 
hurt indeed, but ſtill alive. Look, fir, faid Harry, 
it that cruel creature has not almoſt killed this 
poor chicken] ſee how he bleeds, and hangs his 
wings 
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to wings—l will put him into my boſom to recover 
he him; and carry him home, and he ſhall have 
ee part of my dinner every day, till he is well, and 
1d able to ſhitt for himſelf. I: war | Wei! 

m As ſoon as they came home, the firſt care of 


little Harry was to put his wounded chicken into 
a baſket with ſome freſh ſtraw, fome water, and 
ſome bread : after that, Mr. Barlow and he went 


ut 

'y to dinner. In the mean time, Tommy, who 
d had been ſkulking about all day, very much 
1 mortified and uneaſy, came in, and, being very 
* hungry, was going to fit down to table with the 


reſt; but Mr. Barlow ſtopped him, and faid, - 
No, fir, as you are too much a gentleman to 
work, we, who are not ſo, do not chuſe to work 
for the idle. Upon this, Tommy retired into a 
corner, crying as if his heart would break, but 
more from grief than paſſion, as he began to 
perceive that nobody minded his ill temper. But 
little Harry, who could not bear to ſee his friend 
ſo unhappy, looked up halt crying into Mr, 
Barlow's face, and ſaid, Pray, fir, may I do as 
] pleaſe with my ſhare of the dinner ? Yes, to 
be ſure, child. Why then, ſaid he, getting up, 
I will give it all to poor Tommy, that wants it 
more than I do. Saying this, he gave it to him 
as he ſat ina corner; and Tommy took it, and 
thanked him, without ever turning his eyes from 
off the ground. I ſee, ſays Mr. Barlow, that, 
though gentlemen are above being of any | uſe 
themſelves, they are not above taking the bread 
that other people have been working hard for. 
At this Tommy cried ſtill more bitterly than 
before. ti 
The next day Mr. Barlow and Harry went to 
work as before; but they had ſcarcely begun be- 
tore Tommy came to them, and de fired that he 
might 
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him: but, as he had never before learned to han- 


ſaid he had never learned to read. I am very 


they were ordered, and as he had never been 


gining that he had a right to command all the 
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might have an hoe too, which Mr: Ba low gave 


dle one, he was very, awkward in the uſe.of it, 
and hit himſelf ſeveral ſtrokes upon the legs. Mr. 
Barlow then laid down his own/ipade, and ſhewed 
him how to hold and ule it, by which means, in 
a very ſhort time, he became very expert, and 
worked with the greateſt pleaſure. When their 
work was over, they retired all three to the ſum- 
mer- houſe; and Tommy felt the greateſt joy ima- 
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ginable when the. fruit was produced, and he was 
invited to take his ſhare, which ſeemed to him the 
mod deliciaus he had ever taſted, becauſe working 4 
in the air had given him an appetite. As ſcon as 
they had done eating, Mr. Barlow took up a book, WM 
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and aſked Tommy whether he would read them a 
ſtory out of it; but he, looking a little aſhamed, 
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ſorry for it, ſaid Mr. Barlow, becauſe you loſe a 
very great pleaſure 3 then Harry (hail read to you. 
Harry accordingly took up the bogk, and read the 
following ſtory :. 
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The GENTLEMAN- and the BASK¹ET- MAKER. 


There was, in a diſtant part of the world, 
a rich man, who lived in a fine houſe, and ſpent 
his whole time in eating, drinking, fleeping, 
and amuſing himſelt. As he had a great many 
ſervants to wait upon him, who treated him 
with the greateſt reſpect, and did whatever 


taught the truth, or accuſtomed to hear it, he 


| 
* | J 
grew very proud, inſolent, and capricious; ima- 


world, and that the poor were only born to ſerve a 
; and 
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; and obey him. Near this rich man's houſe, there 
ved an honeſt and induſtrious poor man, who 
ined his livelihood by making little baſkets out 
e dried reeds, which grew upon a piece of mar- 
ground cloſe to his cottage. But though he 
vas ob'iged to labour from morning to night; to 
earn food enough to ſupport him, and though he 
eldom fared better than upon dry bread or rice, 
Wor pulſe, and had no other bed than the remains 
rf the ruſhes of which he made baſkets, yet was 
Die always happy, chearful, and contented ; for 
i labour gave him ſo good an appetite 
hat the coarſeſt fare appeared to him delicious, 
nd he went to bed ſo tired that he would have 
ept ſoundly even upon the ground. Beſides this, 


a ie was a good and virtuous man, humane to every 
, ody, honeſt in his dealings, always accuſtomed 
o ſpeak the truth; and therefore beloved and reſ- 


pcctcd by all his neighbours. The rich man, on 
the contrary, though he lay upon the ſofteſt bed, 
yet could not ſlezp, becauſe he had paſſed the day 
in idleneſs; and though the niceſt diſhes were 
preſented to him, yet could he not eat with any 
plcaſure, becauſe he did not wait till nature gave 
him an appetite, nor uſe exerciſe, nor go into the 
open air: Beſides this, as he was a great ſluggard 
Ind glutton, he was almoſt always ill; and, as 
eie did good to nobody, he had no friends, and 
even his ſervants ſpoke ill of him behind his back, 
and all his neighhours, whom he oppreſſed, hated 
rim. For theſe reaſons, he was ſullen, melancho- 


cl ly, and unh appy, and became difpleaſed with all 
1 who appeared more chearfu! than himſelf. When 


he was carried out in his palanquin, a kind ot bed 
borne upon the ſhoulders of men, he frequently 
paſſed by the cottage of the poor baſket-maker, 
who was always fitting at the door, and ſinging 

| as 
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as he wove the baſkets. The rich man could not 
behold this without anger — W hat, ſaid he, 
ſhall a wretch, a peaſant, a low-born fellow that 
weaves bulruſhes for a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, be always 
happy and pleaſed, while I, that am a gentleman, 
poſſeſt of riches and power, and of more conſe- 
quence than a million of reptiles like him, am al- 
ways melancholy and diſcontented? This reflec- 
tion aroſe ſo oſten in his mind, that at laſt he be- 
gan to fcel the greateit degree of hatred towards 
the poor man; and, as he had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to conquer his, own paſſions, however 
improper or unjuſt they might be, he at laſt de- 
- termined to puniſh the baſket-maker for being 
happier than himſelf. With this wicked deſign 
he one night gave orders to his ſervants, who did 
not dare to diſobey him, to ſet fire to the ruſhes 
which ſurrounded the poor man's houſe. As it 
was ſummer, and the weather in that country 1s 
extremely hot, the fire ſoon ſpread over the whole 
marſh, and not only conſumed all the ruſhes, but 
foon extended to the cottage; itſelf, and the poor 
man was obliged to run out alm.oft naked, to fave 
his life. You may judge of his ſurpriſe and grief, 
when he found himſelf entirely deprived of his 
ſubſiſtence by the wickedneſs of his rich neigh- 
bour, whom he had never offended ; but, as he was 
unable to puniſh him for this injuſtice, he ſet out 
.and walked on foot to the chief magiſtrate of that 
country, to whom with many tears he told his pi- 
tiful caſe. The magiſtrate, who was a good and 
juſt man, immediately ordered the rich man to be 
brought before him; and when he found that he 
could not deny the wickedneſs of which he was 
accuſed, he thus ſpoke to the poor man: — As 
this proud and wicked man has been puffed up 
from the opinion of his own importance, and at. 
tempted 
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SANDFORD Au MERTON. 4t. 
empted to commit the moſt ſcandalous injuſtice: 


nt 

he, rom his contempt of the poor, I am willing to 
hat each him of how little value he is to a6; Gap. . 
1); nd how vile and contemptible a creature he real- 
in, is; but, for this purpoſe, it is neceſſary that 
ſc- Nou ſhould conſent to the plan I have formed, 
al. nd go along with him to the place whither I in- 
:c- tend to ſend you both. The poor man ſaid, I ne- 


oer had much, but the little I once had is now loſt 
y the miſchievous diſpoſition of this proud and 
Woppreflive man: I am entirely ruined; I have 
io means left in the world of pracuring ; myſelf a 

morſe of bread next time I am hungry: there- 
ore I am ready to go wherever you pleaſe to 
end me; and though I would not treat this man 
gs he has treated me, yet ſhould I rejoice to teach 
im more juſtice and humanity, and to prevent 
ies injuring the poor a ſecond time. The magif- 
rate then ordered them both to be put on board a 
Whip, and carried to a diſtant country, which was 
inhabited by a rude and ſavage kind of men, who 
lived in huts, were ſtrangers to riches,. and got 
their living by fiſhing. As ſoon as they were ſet 
on ſhore, the ſailors left them, as they had been 
ordered, and the inhabitants of the country came 
bound them in great numbers. The rich man, 
ſeeing himſelf thus expoſed, without aſſiſtance 
or defence, in the midſt of a barbarous people, 
whoſelanguage he did not underſtand, and in whoſe 
power he was, began to cry and wring his hands 
in the moſt abje& manner; but the poor man, 
who had been always accuſtomed to hardſhips and 


ple that he was their friend, and was willing to 
work for them, and he their ſervant. Upon this 
the natives made ſigns to them that they would do 
tbem no hurt, but would make uſe of their aſſiſ- 
: tance 


dangers from his infancy, made ſigns to the peb- 
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tance in fiſhing and carrying wood. Accordingly, 
they led them both to a wood at ſome diſtance, 
and ſhewing them ſeveral logs, ordered them to 
tranſport them to their cabins. | They both im- 
mediately ſet about their taſks, and the poor man, 
who was ſtrons, and active, very ſoon had finiſhed 
his ſhare, while the rich man, whoſe limbs were 
tendet and delicate, and never accuſtomed to any: 
kind of labour, had ſcarcely done a quarter as 
much. . The ſavages, who were witneſſes to this, 
began to think that the haſłket- maker would prove 
very uſeful to them, and. therefore preſented him 
a large portion of fiſh, and ſeveral of their choiceſt 
roots; while to the rich man they gave icarcely 
enough to ſupport him, becauſe they. thought him 
capable of being of very little ſervice to them: 
however, as he had now faſted. ſeveral hours, he 

1 


ate what they gave him-with a better appetite than 
he had ever felt before at his own. table. The 
next day they were ſet to work again, and as the 
baſket- maker had the ſame advantge over his com- 
panion, he was highly careſſed and well treated 
by the natives; while they ſhewed every mark of 
contempt towards the other, whoſe delicate and 
luxurious habits had rendered him very unfit for 
labour. The rich. man now began to perceive, 
with how little reaſon. he had before valued him- 
ſelf; and deſpiſed his fellow- creatures; and an ac- 
cident which happened ſhortly after, tended to 
complete his mortification. It happened that one 
of the ſavages had found ſomething like a fillet, 
with which he adorned his forchead, and ſeemed 
to think himſelf extremely fine: the baſket-ma- 
ker, who had perceived this appearance of vanity, 
pulled up ſome reeds, and, fitting down to work, 
in a very ſhort time, finiſhed a very elegant wreath, 
which he placed upon the head of the firſt been 
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hitant he chanced to meet. This man was fo pleaſed 
vith his new acquiſition, that he dancedand capered 
r joy, and ran away to ſeek the reſt, who were all 
ruck with aſtoniſhment at this new and elegant 
Piece of f̃nery. It was not long before another came 
othe baſket-maker, making eech he wanted to 
de ornamented like his companion; and with ſuch 
leaſure were theſe chaplets conſidered by the 
hole nation, that the baſket- maker was releaſed 
rom his former drudgery, and continually em- 
ployed in weaving them: In return for the plea- 
ure which he conferred upon them, the grateful 
avages brought him every kind of food which 
heir country afforded, built him an hut, and ſhew- 
d him every demonſtration of gratitude and kind- 
eſs. But the rich man, who poſſeſt neither ta- 
Wents to pleaſe, nor ſtrength to labour, was con- 
temn:d to be the baſket maker's ſervant, and cut 
im reeds to ſupply the continual demand for chap- 
lets. After having paſſed ſome months in this 
manner, they were again tranſported to their own 
country, by the orders of the magiſtrate, ' and 
brougbt before him. He then looked ſternly up- 
Won the rich man, and ſaid, Having now taught 
you how helpleſs, contemptible, and feeble a rea- 
ture you are, as well as how inferior to the man 
you inſuſted, I proceed to make reparation to him 
for the injury you have inflicted upon him. Did 
I treat you as you deſerve, I ſhould take from you 
all the riches that you poſſeſs, as you wantonl 
deprived this poor man of his whole fabſl, 
tence 3 but hoping that you will become more, 
humane for the future, J ſentence you to give 
half your fortune to this wan, whom you endea- 
voured to ruin. Upon this the baſket-maker 
ſaid, after thanking the magiſtrate for his good- 
nctz—T, having been bred up in poverty, and 
accul- 
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tomed to labour, have no defire to acquire riches, 
which I ſhould not know-how to uſe :. all, there- 
fore, that I require of this man, is to put me into 
the ſame ſituation I was in before, and to learn 
more humanity. The rich. man could not help 
being aſtoniſhed at this generoſity; and, having 
uired wiſdom by his misfortunes, not only 
treated the baſket-maker as a friend, during the 
reſt of his life, but employed his riches in reliev- 
ing the poor, and benefiting his fellow-creatures. 
. The ſtory being ended, 'Tommy ſaid it was 
very pretty; but had he been the good baſket- 
maker, he would have taken the naughty rich 
man's fortune and kept it. So would not I, faid 
Harry, for fear of growing as proud, and wicked, 
and idle as the other. | 
From this time forward, Mr. Barlow and his 
two little pupils uſed conſtantly to work in their 
garden every morning, and when, they, were tir- 
ed, they retired to the ſummer- houſe, where lit- 
tle Harry, who improved every day in reading, uſed 
to entertain them with ſome pleaſant: ſtory or 
other, which Temmy always liſtened-to with the 
a pleaſure. But little Harry going home 
ra week, Tommy and Mr. Batlow were leit 
alone. The next day, after they had done work, 
and were retired, to the ſummer-houſe as uſual, 
Tommy expected Mr. Barlow would read to him, 
but to his great diſappointment, found that he 
was buſy and could not, The next day the ſame 
accident was renewed, and the day after that. At 
this Tommy loſt all patience, and ſaid.to-himſelf, 
Now if I could but read like Harry Sandford, I 
ſhonld not need to aſk any body to do it for me, 
and then I could divert myſelf: and why, thinks 
he, may I not do what another has done? To 


be jure, little Harry is very clever, but he could 
not 
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ot have read if he had not bean taught; and if 
am taught, I dare fay, I ſhall learn to read as 
ell as he. Well, as ſoon as ever he comes home, 


Hay, little Harry returned, and as ſoon as Tom- 
ny had an opportunity of being alone with him, 
Pray, Harry, ſays Tommy, how came you to 
e able to read? Why, Mr. Barlow taught me 
ay letters, and then ſpelling, and then, by put - 
ing ſyllables together, I learned to read. Tom- 
y. And could you not ſhow me my letters? 
arry. Yes, ve y willingly. Harry then took 
p a book, and Tommy was ſo eager and atten- 
ive, that at the very firft Jeflon he learned the 
hole alphabet. He was infinitely pleaſed with 
nis firt experiment, and could ſcarcely forbear 
unning to Mr. Barlow to let- him know the im- 


; rovement he had made; but he thought he 
- Should ſurpriſe him more, if he ſaid nothing about 
| he matter till he was able to read a whole Rory: 
; He therefore applied himſelf with fuch diligence, 
nd little Harry, who ſpared no pains to aſſiſt his 
f riend, was fo good a maſter, that in about two 
nonths he determined to ſurpriſe Mr. Barlow with 

| diſplay of his talents. Accordingly, one day, 
vhen they were all aſſembled in the Kaner ed 
| ind the book was given to Harry, Tommy ſtood 


bp, and faid, that, if Mr. Barlow pleaſed, he 
ould try to read. Oh! very willingly, faid 
r. Barlow; but I ſhould as ſoon expect you to 
de able to fly as to read. Tommy ſmiled with 
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op the book, read, with great fluency, 
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am determined to aſ him about it. The next 


onſciouſneſs of his own proficiency, and taking 
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E Hiſtory of the Two Docs. 


In a part of the world, where there are many 
ſtrong and fierce. wild beaſts, a poor man hap. 
pened to bring up two puppies of that kind which 
is molt valued, for fize and courage. As they 
appeared to poſſeſs more than common ſtrerigth 
and agility, he thought that he ſhould make an 
acceptable preſent to his landlord, who was a rich 
man living in a great city, by giving him one of i 
them, who was called Jowler 3 while he brought 
up the other named Keeper, to guard, his own 
flocks. From this time, the manner of living 
was entirely altered between the brother whelps, 
Jowler was ſent into a plentiful kitchen, where 
he quickly became the favourite of the ſervants, il 
who diverted themſelves with his little tricks and 
wanton gambols, and rewarded him with great 
quantities of pot-liquor and broken victuals; by 
which means, as he was ftuſting from morning 
till night, he increaſed conſiderably in fize, and 
grew fleck and comely. He was, indeed, rather 
unwieldy, and fo cowardly, that he would run 
away from a dog who was not half as big as him- 
ſelf. He was much addicted to gluttony, and 
was often beaten for the thefts he committed in the 
pantry ; but as he had learned to fawn upon the 
footmen, and would ſtand upon his hind legs to 
beg, when he was ordered, and, befides this, 
would fetch and carry, he was mightily careſſed 
by all the neighbourhood. o 
Keeper, in the mean time, who lived at a col- 
tage in the country, neither fared ſo well, looked 
ſo plump, or had learned all theſe pretty little tricks 
to recommend him. But as his maſter was too 


poor to maintain any thing but what was ue 
an 
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nd was obliged to be continually in the air, ſub- 
ec to all kinds of weather, and labouring hard 
or a livelihood, Keeper, grew hardy, active, 
nd diligent: he was alſo expoſed to continual 


J anger from the wolves, from whom he had re- 
1 WE cived many a ſevere bite, while he was guarding 
he flocks. 'Theſe continual combats gave him 
; hat degree of intrepidity that no enemy could 
n ake him turn his back. His care and aſſiduity ſo 
h ell defended the ſheep of his maſter, that not one 
ad ever been miſſing, ſince they were placed under 
is protection. His honeſty too was ſo great, that 
o temptation could overpower it; and, "though 


e was left alone in the kitchen while the meat 
as roaſting, he never attempted to taſte it, but 
eccived with thankfulneſs whatever his maſter 
hoſe to give him. From a continual life in the 
r, he was become ſo hardy that no tempeſt could 
ie him to ſhelter, when he ought to be em- 
loyed in watching the flocks; and he would 
lunge into the moſt rapid river, in the coldeſt 
Wy cather of the winter, at the ſlighteſt ſign from 
is maſter. | . 
About this time, it happened that the landlord 


Un . * . ,: 
.f the poor man went to examine his eſtate in the 
{WE ountry, and brought Jowler with him to the 


lace of his birth. At his arrival there, he could 
ot help viewing with great contempt the rough, 
aged appearance of Keeper, and his awkward 
o, which diſcovered nothing of the addreſs 


od r which he ſo much admired. Jowler. This 
Pinion, however, was altered by means of an 

ot << dcnt which happened to him. As he was one 

e walking in a thick wcod, with no other com- 


any than the two dogs, an hungry wolf, with 
yes that ſparkled like fire, briſtling hair, and an 
orrid fnarl that made the gentleman tremble, 


ruſhed 


much courage and ſkill, that he was compelled to 


battle was long and bloody, but in the end Keeper 2 
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ruſhed out of che thicket, and ſeemed ready to 
cdlevour him. The unfortunate man gave himſelf 


over for loſt, more eſpecially when he ſaw that his 
faithful Jowler, inſtead of coming to his aſſiſtance, 
ran ſneaking away, with his tail between his legs, 
howling with fear. But in this moment of de- 
ſpair, the undaunted Keeper, who had followed 
him humble and unobſerved, at a diſtance, flew 
to his aſſiſtance, and attacked the wolf with {ol 


exert all his ſtrength in his own defence. The 


laid the wolf dead at his feet, though not without Wi 
receiving ſeveral ſevere wounds himſelf, and pre- 
ſenting a bloody and mangled ſpectacle to the eye: 
of his maſter, who came up at that inſtant. The 
gentleman was filled with joy for his eſcape, and 
gratitude to his valiant deliverer ; and learned by 
his own experience that appearances are not al- 
ways to be truſted, and that great virtues and good 
diſpoſitions may ſometimes be found in cottages, 
while they are totally wanting among the great. 
Very well indeed, ſays Mr. Bartow. I find 
that when young gentlemen chuſe to take pains, 
they can do things almoſt as well as other people. 
But what do you ſay to the ſtory you have been 
reading, Tommy? Would you,rather have owned 
the genteel dog that left his maſter to be devoured, 
or the poor, rough, ragged, meagre, neglected 
cur, that expoſed his own life in his defence? In- 
deed, fir, ſays Tommy, I would rather have had 
Keeper; but then I would have fed him, and 
waſhed him, and combed him, till he had looked 
as well as Jowler. But then perhaps he would 
have 2 idle, and fat, and cowardly, like 


him, fays Mr. Barlow: but here is ſome: more od 
| | | It; 
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to .; let us read the end of the \ſtory- Tommy N 
lf hen went on thus : v2-T4; 2453 N 5 100 TT 4011 TY 4 4 
18 The gentleman was ſo.pleaſed, with the noble 
e, ehaviour of Keeper, that he deſired the poor 
87 an to make him a preſent of the „Which, 
8. hough with much reluctance, he comp ied with. 
ed ceper was therefore taken to the city, where he 
* as careſſed and fed by every body „ and the diſ- 


raced Jowler was left at the cottage, with ſing. 
junctions to the man to hang him up, as a 
vorthleſs, unprofitable gu. act ns 
As ſoon as the gentleman had departed, the 


ut oor man was going to execute his. commiſſion ; 
e- ut conſidering the noble; ſiae and comely look of 
eie dog, and, above all, being moved with pity. 
he r the poor animal, who wagged Nabe „ And 
1d cked his new maſter's fect, — * e was put- 


ng the cord about his neck, he determined to 
are his life, and ſee whether à different treat- 
ent might not produce different manners. 
rom this day, Jowler, was in every reſped treat- 
d as his brother Keeper had been before. He was. 
ad but ſcantily, and from this ſpare diet ſoon. 
e more active and fond of excrcite. The firſt. 
ower he was in, he ran away as he had been 
ccuſtomed to do, and ſneaked to the fire ſide; 
ut the farmer's wife ſoon drove him out of doors, 


d, nd compelled him to bear the rigour of the wea-- 
ed er. In conſcquence of this, he daily became 
ore vigorous and hardy, and, in a few months, 
20 garded cold and rain no more than if he bad 


en brought up in the country. Changed as he 

ready was in many reſpects for the better, he © 
ill retained an inſurmountable. dread of wild 

aſts, till one day, as he was wandering through 

wood alone, he was attacked by a large and 

rce wolf, who, jumping out of a thicket, 

Vor. I. C | | ſeized 
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ſeized him by the ncek with fury. Jo ler would 
fain have run, but his enemy was too fwift and 
violent tg ſuffet him to eſcape.” Neceſſity makes 
even cowards brave.” Jowler, being thus ſtopped in 
his retreat, turned upon his enemy, and, very 
lutkily ſeizing” him by the throat, ſtrangled him 
in an inſtant. His maſter then coming up, and 
being witneſs: of his exploit; praiſed him, and 
ſtroked fim with a degree of fondneſs he had ne- 
ver done before. Animated by this victory, and 
by the, approhation of his maſter, Jowler, from 
that time, became as brave as he had before been 
pufillanzmpus ; and there was very ſoon no dog 
in the r ns wie ſo great a terror to beaſts 
of prey. In the mean time, Keeper, inſtead of 
hunting wild beaſts, ot looking after ſheep, did 
nothing but eat, and ſleep, which he was permit- 
ted to do from a remembrance of his paſt ſervices. 
As alf qualities both of mind and body are loſt, if 
not continually exerciſed, he ſoon ceaſed to be 
that hardy, courageous, enterpriſing animal he 
was before, and acquired all the faults which 
ate the conſequences of idleneſs and -gluttony. 
About this time, the gentleman went again ino 
the country, and carrying his dog with him, 
was willing that he ſhould exercife his prowels 
once more againſt his ancient enemies the wolves, 
Accordingly, the country people having quickly 
found one in a neighbouring wood, the gentle- 
man. went thither with Keeper, expecting to ſee 
him behave as he had done the year before. BU 
how great was his furpriſe, when, at the firſt on- 
ſet, he ſaw his beloved dog run away with every 
mark of timidity ! At this moment another dog 
ſprang forward, and ſeizing the wolf with the 
greateſt intrepidity, after a bloody - conteſt,” Jelt 
him dead upon the ground. The ne 
* 2 5 eco 
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could not help lamenting the cowardice of his 
favourite, and admiring” the noble ſpririt of the 
ther dog, whom, to: his infinite ſurpriſe, he 
ound to be the ſame Jowler whom he had diſ- 
arded the year before. I now fee, ſaid he to the 
armer, that it is in vain to expect courage in thoſe 
Who live a life of indolence and repoſe; and that 
Wconſtant exerciſe and proper difcipline ate fre- 
Wcucntly able to change contemptible characters 
1 into good ones. r * | 9 4 ' "4 % | J 3 
Indeed, ſays Mr. Barlow, when the flory was 
ended, J am ſincerely glad to find that Tommy 
has made this acquiſition. He will now depend 
pon nobody, but be able to divert himſelf When 
ver he pleaſes. All that has ever been written in 
or language will be from this time in his power 30 
WW hcther he chuſes to read little entertaining ſto- 
ies like what we have heard to-day, or to read 
he actions of great and good men in hiſtory, or 
o make himſelf acquainted with the nature of 
vild beaſts and birds, which are found in other 
Fountries, and have been deſcribed in books: in 
ort, I know ſcarcely any thing which from this 
10ment will not be in his power; and Ido not 
eſpair of one day ſeeing him a very ſenſible man, 


\ 


apable of teaching and inſtructing others. 

Yes, ſays Tommy, ſomething elated, by all 
his praiſe, I am determined now to make myſelf”, 
5 clever as any body; and I don't doubt, though 1 
am ſuch a little fellow, that I kif»w more already | | {| 
an many grown-up people; and I am fure, _. | 
ough there are no leſs than fix blacks in ut 
ouſe, that there is not one of them wo can 
ad a ſtory like me. Mr. Barlow looked a little 
rave at this ſudden diſplay of vanity, and fad 
ather cdolly, Pray, who has a tempted to teach 
em any thing? Nobody, Ibelieve, faid Tommy. 

| C 2 Where 
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Where is the great wonder then, if they are igno- 
rant, replied Mr. Barlow? You would probably 
have never known any thing, had you not been 
aſſiſted; and even now you know very little. 

In this manner did Mr. Barlow begin the edu- 
cation of Tommy Merton, who had naturally 
very diſpoſitions, although he had been 
ſuffered to acquire many bad habits, that ſome- 
times prevented them from appearing. He was, 
particularly, very paſſionate, and thought he Had 
a- right to command every body that was not 
dreſſed as fine as himſelf. This opinion often led 
kim into inconveniences, and once was the occa- 
ſion of his being very ſeverely mortified. This 
accident happened in the following manner: One 
day, as Tommy was ſtriking a ball with his bat, 
he ſtruck it over an hedge, into an adjoining 
field, and ſeeing a little ragged boy walking along 
on that ſide, he ordered him, in a very peremp- 
tory tone, to bring it to him. The little boy, 
without taking any notice of what was ſaid, 
walked on, and left the ball; upon which Tommy 
called out more loudly than before, and aſked if 
he did not hear what was ſaid ? Yes, ſaid the 
boy, for the matter of that, I am not deaf. Oh! 
are you not, replied Tommy; then bring me 
my ball, directly. I don't chuſe it, ſaid the boy. 
Sirrah, ſaid Tommy, if I come to you, I ſhall 
make you chuſe it. Perhaps not, ſaid the boy, 
my pretty little maſter. You little raſcal, faid 
Tommy, who now began to be very angry, if 1 
come over the hedge, I will threſh you within an 
inch of your life. To this the other made no 
anſwer, but by a loud laugh, which provoked 
Tommy ſo much that he clambered over the 
| hedge, and jumped precipitately down, infending 
to have leaped into the field; but mg 

1 | 00! 
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which was full of mud and water. Thete, poor 
Tommy tumb'ed about for ſome time, endea- 
vouring to get out, but it was to no purpoſe; for 
his feet ſtuck in the mud, or flipped off from the 


white ſtockings covered with mire, his breeches 
filled with puddie water. To add to his diftreſs; 
he firſt loſt one ſhoe, and then the other; his 
laced hat tumbled off from his head, and was 
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not the little ragged boy taken pity on him, and 
helped him out. Tommy was fo vexed and 


a>a'c 1 


home in ſuch a dirty plight, that Mr. Barlow, 
who happened to meet him, was afraid he had 


etl. 4. 
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accident which had happened, he could not 
help ſmiling, and he adviſed Tommy to be more 


little ragged boys. |. FUE 
The next day, Mr. - Barlow defired Harry, 
when they were all together in the arbour, to 
read the following ſtory of an 


AnDRoOcLES and the Lron. © | 
There was a certain ſlave named Androcles, 
became inſupportable. Finding no remedy for 
It is better to die, than to continue to live in ſuch 
ardſhips and miſery as I am obliged to ſuffer. 1 
m determined therefore to run away from wn 

1 


maſter. If I a taken again, I know that I ſha 
e puniſhed with 4 cruel death; but it is better 
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foot ſlipped, and down he rolled into a wet ditchg 
bank; his fine waiſtcoat was dirtied all over, his 


completely ſpoiled. In this diſtreſs he muſt pro- 
bably have remained a conſiderable time, had 


aſhamed, that he could not ſay a word, but ran 
been confiderably hurt; but when he heard the 


careful for the future, how he attempted to threſip. | 


1 T 


who was ſo ill treated by his maſter, that his life 


what he ſuffered, he at length ſaid to himſelf : 


C4: to 


| 
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to die at onee, than to live in-miſery; If Leſcape, 
I muſt betake myſelt to deſerts and woods, intia- 
bited only by wild beaſts; but they cannot uſe me 
more cruelly than I have been uſed by my fellow- 
creatures z therefore I will rather truſt myſelf to 
them, than continue to be a miſerable ſtave. 
_ - Having formed this reſolution, he took an 

opportunity of leaving his maſter's houſe, and hid 
himſelf ina thick foreſt which was at ſome miles 
diſtance from the city. But here the unhappy 
man found that he had only efcaped from: one 
kind of miſery to experience another. He wan- 
dered about all day through a vaſt and: trackleſs 
wood, where his fleſh- was continually torn by 
thorns and brambles ; he grew hungry, but could 
find no food in this dreary ſolitude; at length he 
was ready to die with fatigue, and lay down in 
deſpair in a large cavern which he found by ac- 
eident. (1 TS. x: ; ee 34 1995 | 
Poor man, ſaid Harry, whoſe little heart could 
ſearcely contain itſelf at this mournful recital, þ 
wiſh I could have met with him; I would have 
given him all my dinner, and he ſhould have had 
my bed. But pray, fir, tell me why does one 
man behave fo cruelly to another, and why ſhould 
one perſon be the ſervant of another, and bear ſo 
much ill- treatment? As to that ſaid Tommy, 
ſome folks are born gentlemen, and then they 
muſt command others; and ſome are born ſer- 
vants, and then they muſt co as they are bid. 1 


remember before I came hither, that there were f 
a great many black men and women, that my f 
mother ſaid were only born to wait upon me, and ) 
I uſzd to heat them, and kick them, and throw i 
things at them, whenever 1 was angry, and they 
never dared {trixe me again, becaaſe they were q 
ſlaves: And pray, young man, faid Mr. Bar- F 


low, 


T1 
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low, how came theſe people to- be ſlaves? T. Be- 
cauſe my father bought them with his money. 
Mr. B. So then, people that are bought with 
money are ſlaves, are they T. Yes. Mr. B. 
And thoſe that buy them have a right to kick 
them, and beat them, and do as they pleaſe with 
them? T. Yes. Mr. B. Then, if I was to take 
you and fell you to Farmer Sandford, he would 
have a right to do what he pleaſed with you. No, 
fir, ſaid Tommy, ſomething warmly 5: but you 
would have no right to ſell me, not he to buy me. 
Mr. B. Then it is not a perſon's being bought or 
fold that gives another a right to uſe him ill; but 
one petfon's having a right to fell another, and 
the man who bays having a right to purchaſe. 
T. Ves, fir. Mr. B. And what, righthave the peo- 
ple who ſold the poor negroes to your father, to 
ſell them? or what right has your father to buy 
them? Here Tommy ſeemed to be a good deal 
puzzled; but at length he ſaid; They are brouglit 
from a country that is a great way off, in ſhips, 
and ſo they become ſlaves. Then, ſaid Mr. 
Ba low, if I take you to another country, in a 
ſhip, I ſhall have a right to ſell you ? T. No, but 
you won't, fir, becauſe I was born a gentleman. 
Mr. B. What do you mean by that, Tommy? 
Why, faid Tommy, a little confounded, to have 
a fine houſe, and fine clothes, and a coach, and 
a great deal of money, as my papa has. Mr. B. 
Then if you were no longer to have a fine houſe, | 
nor fine clothes, nor a great deal of money, 
ſomebody that had all theſe things might make 
you a ſlave, and uſe you ill, and beat you, and 
inſult you, and do whatever he liked with you? 
T. No, fir, that would not be right neither, that 
any body ſhould uſe me ill. Mr. B. Then one 
perſon ſhould not uſe another ill. T. No, fir. 
C 4 Mr. 
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Mr. B. To make a flaye of any body is to uſe 
him ill, is it not? T. Ithink ſo. Mr. B. Then 
no one ought to make a ſlave of you: T. No 
indeed, fir. Mr. B. But if no one ſhould uf 
another ill, and making a flave of a perſon is uſing 
him ill, neither ought you to make a ſlave of any 
one elſe. T. Indeed, fir, I think not; and for 
the future I will never uſe our black William ill; 
nor pinch him, nor kick him, as I uſed to do. 
Then you will be a very good boy, ſaid My, 
Barlow. But let us now continue our ſtory. 

This unfortunate man had not lain long quiet 
in the cavern; before he heard a dreadful noiſe, 
which ſeemed to be the roar of ſome wild beaſt, 
and terrified him very much, He ſtarted up with 
a deſign of eſcape, and had already reached the 
mouth of the cave, when he ſaw coming towards 
him a lion of a prodigious ſize, who prevented 
any poſſibility of retreat. The unfortunate man 
now believed his deſtruction to be inevitable; but, 
to his great aſtoniſhment, the beaſt advanced to- 
wards him with a gentle pace, without any mark 
of enmity or rage, and uttered a kind-of mourn- 
ful voice, as if he demanded the aſſiſtanee of the 
man. Androcles, who was naturally of a reſolute 
diſpoſition, acquired courage from this circum- 
ſtance to examine his monſtrous gueſt, who gave 
him ſufficient leiſure for that purpoſe. He ſaw as 
the lion approached him, that he ſeemed to limp 
upon one of his legs, and that the foot was ex- 
tremely ſwelled, as if it had been wounded. Ac- 
quiring ſtill more fortitude from the gentle demea- 
nour of the beaſt, he advanced up to him, and 
took hold of the wounded paw; as a ſurgeon 
would examine his patient. He then perccived 
that a thorn of uncommon ſize had penetrated the 


ball of the. foot, and was the occaſion of the 
be © ſwelling 
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W (cling and lameneſs Which de had ob- 
eerecd. Androcles found that the beaſt, far 
from reſenting this familiarity, received it with 
the greateſt gentleneſs, and ſeemed to invite, him 
by his blandiſhments to proceed. He, therefore, 
extracted the thorn, and prefling the ſwelling, 
diſcharged a conſiderable quantity of matter, 
which had been the cauſe of fo much pain and 
uneaſineſs. As ſoon as the beaſt felt himſelf thus 
relieved; he began to teſtify his joy and gratitude, 
by every expreſſion within his power. He jumped 
about like a wanton ſpaniel, wagged his enormous. 
tail, and licked the feet and hands of his phyfi- 
cian. | Nor was he contented with theſe demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs ; from this moment Andro- 
cles became his gueſt » nor did the lion ever ſally 
forth in queſt of prey without bringing home the 
produce of his chace, and ſharing it with his 
friend. In this ſavage ſtate of hoſpitality, did the 
man continue to live during the ſpace of ſeveral Y 
months. At length, wandering unguardedly 
through the woods, he met with à company of 
ſoldiers ſent out to apprehend him, and was b 
them taken priſoner, and conducted back to his 
maſter. The laws of that country being very ſe- 
vere againft ſlaves, he was tried and found guilty 
of having fled from his maſter, and, as a puniſh- 
ment for this pretended crime, he was ſentenced 
to be torn in pieces by a furions lion, kept many 
days without food, to inſpire him with additional 
rage. 3 2 STE V0 

When the deſtined moment arrived, the unhap- 
py man was expoſed unarmed, in the midſt of a 
Ipactous area, incloſed on every fide, round which 
many thouſand people were aſſembled to view the 
mournful ſpeQacle. Preſently a dreadful yell was 
heard, which {track the ſpzQators with korror, 

C5 and. 
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and a monſtrous hon iſſued. out of a den, which 
was purpoſely ſet open, and ruſhed forward, with 
_ erected mane, and flaming eyes, and jaws that 
gaped like an open ſepulchre. A-mourntul ſilence 
inſtantly prevailed! All eyes were turned upon the 
deſtined victim, whole deſtruction now appeared 
inevitable. But the pity of the multitude was 
ſoon converted into aſtoniſhment, when they be- 
held the lion, inſtead of deſtroying his defenceleſs 
rey, crouch ſubmiſſively at his feet, fawn upon 
— as a faithful dog would do upon his — 
and rejoice over him as a mother that unexpected- 
ly recovers her affspring. The governor of the 
town, who was. preſent, then called out with a 
loud voice, and ordered Androcles to explain to 
them this e fe myſtery; and how a ſa- 
vage of the fierceſt and moſt unpitying nature 
ſhould thus in a moment have forgetten his innate 
diſpoſition, and be converted into an harmleſs and 
inoffenſive animal. Androcles then related to the 
aſſembly every circumſtance of his adventures in 
the woods, and concluded by ſaying, that the 
very lion which now ſtood hefore them, had been 
his friend and entertainer in the woods. All the 
perſons preſent were aſtoniſned and delighted with 
the ſtory, to find that even the fierceſt beaſts are 
capable of being {oitened by gratityde, and moved 
by humanity ; and they unanimouſly joincd to 
entreat for the. pardon of the unhappy man from 
the governor of the place. This was immediate- 
ly granted to him; and he was alſo preſented with 
the lion, who had in this manner twice ſaved the 

hte of Androcles. | 5 
Upon my word, ſaid Tommy, this is a very 
pretty ſtory: but I never ſhould have thought that 
a lion could have grown fo tame; I thought that 
they and tigers, and wolves, had been ſo hore 
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> and cruel, that they had torn every thing they 
th et to pieces. 4 Oy r 
When they are hungry, ſaid Mr. Barlow, they 


ill every animal they meet; but this is to devour 


Ce | 
he t; for they can only live upon fleſh, like dogs 
ed nd cats, and many other kinds of animals, When 


hey are not hungry, they ſeldom meddle with any 


as 
c- Wit hing, or do unneceſſary miſchief ; therefore they 
are much leſs oruel than many perſons that I have 


ſeen, and even than many children, who plague 
and torment animals, without any reaſons what- 
ſoe ver. * | ENTS 7 

Indeed, fir, ſaid Harry, I think ſo—And, I re- 
member, as I was: walking along the road, ſome 
days paſt, I ſaw a little! naughty boy, that uſed. a 
poor jack-aſs-very ill indeed -The poor animal 
was ſo lame that he could hardly ſtir, and yet the 
boy beat him, with a great ſtick, as violently, as 
he was able, to make him go on faſter. And 
what did you ſay to him? ſaid Mr. Barlow, H. 
Why, fir, I told him how naughty and | cruel. 
it was; and TI aſked him, how he would like to 
be beaten in that manner by ſome body that was 
ſtronger than himſelf? Mr. B. And what an- 
{wer did he make you? H. He ſaid, that it 
was his daddy's aſs, and ſo that he had a right to 
beat it; and that if J ſaid a word more he would 
beat me. Mr. B. And what anſwer did you, 
make, any? H. I told him, if it was his fa- 
ther's als, he ſhould not uſe it ill: for that we 
were all God's creatures, and that we ſhould love 
each other, as he loved us all—and that as to 
beating me, if he ſtruck me, I had a right 
to ſtrike him again, and would do it, though 
he was almoſt as big again as I was. Mr. 
B. And did he ſtrike you? H. Ves, fir. He- 
endcavoured to ſtrike me upon the head with his, 
| ſtick, 
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ſtick, but I dodged, and ſo it fell upon my ſhouk. 
der; and he was going to ſtrike me again, but! 
darted at him, and knocked: him down, and then i 
he began blubbering, and begged me not to hunt = 
him. M. B. It is not uncommon for thoſe wl:o il 
are moſt cruel to be at the fame time moſt cow. 
ardly: but what did you? H. Sir, I told him, 
I did not want to hurt him; but that, as he had 
meddled with me, I would not let him riſe, till 
he had promiſed me not to hurt the poor beaſt 
any more; which he did, and then] let him go 
about his buſineſss. 

You did very right, ſaid Mr Barlow; and I 
ſuppoſe the boy looked as fooliſh, when he was 
rifing, as Tommy did the other day, when the little 
ragged boy, that he was going to beat, helped him 
out of the ditch. Sir, anſwered Tommy, a littk 
confuſed, I ſhould not have attempted to beat him, 
only he would not bring me my ball. Mr. B. 
And what right had you to: oblige him to bring 
vour ball? T. Sir, he was a little ragged boy, 
and I ama gentleman. Mr. B. So then, every 
gentleman has a right to command Intle ragged 
boys? T. To be ſure, fir. Mr. B. Then, it 
your clothes ſnould wear out and become ragged, 
every gentleman will have a right to command you? 
Tommy looked a little fooliſh, and ſaid, But he 
might have done it, as he was on that fide of 
the hedge. Mr. B. And ſo he-probably would 
have done, if you had aſked him civilly to do it; 
but wien peiſons ſpeak in an haughty tone, they 
will find few inclined to ſerve them. But as the 
boy was poor and ragged, I ſuppoſe you hired him 
with money to fetch your ball. 1. Indeed, fir, 
J did net; I neither gave him any thing, not 
cffered him any thing. Mr. B. Probably you 
had ncthing to give him. T. Yes, Wang 
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H had all this money (pulling out ſeveral ſhil- 
lings. Mr. B. Perhaps the boy was as rich as 


you. T. No, he was not, fir, I am ſure; for he 


had no coat, and his wailtcoat and breeches were 


all tattered and ragged: befides, he had no 
ſtockings, and his ſhoes were full of holes. Mr. 
B. So, now I ſee what conſtitutes a gentleman 
A gentleman is one, that, when he has abun- 
dance of every thing, keeps it all to himſelf; beats 
poor people if they don't ſerve him for nothing; 
and, when they have done him the greateſt fa- 
your, in ſpite of his inſolence, never feet any 
gratitude, or does them any good in return. I 
Ind that Androcles's lion was no gentleman. 
Tommy was ſo affected with this rebuke that 
he could hardly contain his tears, and, as he was 
really a boy of generous temper, he determined 
to give the little ragged boy ſomething the very 
frit time he ſhould fee him again. He did not 
long wait for an opportunity; for, as he was walk- 
ing out that very afternoon, he faw him at ſome diſ- 
tance gathering black-berries, and going up to him, 
he accoſted him thus: Littie boy, I want to know 
why you are ſo ragged ; have you no other clothes? 
No indeed, ſaid the boy; I have ſeven brothers 
and ſiſters, and they are alkas ragged as myſelf: 
but Tſhould not much wind that, if I could. have 


my belly full of victuals. T. And why cannot 
you have your belly full of viduals? Little Boy. 


Becauſe daddy's ill of a fever, and can't work this 
harveſt; ſo that mammy ſays we muſt ail ſtarve, 


if God Almighty does not take care of us. Tom-, 


my made no an{wer, but ran full ſpeed to the 


houſe, whence he preſently returned, loaded witha 


loaf of bread, and a complete ſuit of his own elothes. 


Here, little boy, ſaid he, you were very good na- 
tured to me, and fo I will give you all this, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe F am a gentleman, and have many more. 
Nothing could equal the joy which appeared in the 
boy's countenance at recgiving this preſent, ex- 
cepting what Tommy himſelf felt the firſt time at 
the idea of doing a generous and grateful action. 
He ſtrutted away without waiting for the little 


boy's acknowledgments, and happening to meet 


Mr. Barlow, as he was returning home, told him, 
with an air of exultation, what he had done. Mr. 


Barlow coldly anſwered, You have done very 


well in giving the little boy clothes, becauſe they 
are your own: but what right have you to. give 
away my loaf of bread without aſking my con- 
fent? T. Why, fir, I did it becauſe the little 
boy ſaid he was very hungry, and had ſeven,bro- 
thers and ſiſters, and that his father was ill, 
and could not work. Mr. B. This is a very 
good reaſon why you ſhould give them what belongs 
to yourſelf; but not why you ſhould give away 
what is another's. What would you ſay, if Harry 
were to give away all your clothes without aſking 
your leave? T. I ſhould not Ike it at all; and 
E will not give away your things any more without 
aſking your leave. You will do well, faid Mr. 
Barlow; and here is a little ſtory you may read 
upon this very ſubject. 
# 


754 Story of Cyrus. + 

Cyrus was a little boy of very good diſpoſitions, 
and a very humane temper. He had ſeveral 
maſters that endeavoured to teach him every thing 
that was good, and he was educated with ſeveral 
little boys about his own age. One evening, his 
father aſked him what he. had done, or learned 
that dav. Sir, ſaid Cyrus, I was puniſhed w—_ 
or 
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or deciding unjuſtly... How ſp ? faid his father. 
Cyrus. There were two boys, one of whom was 
a great, and the other a little boy.' Now it hap- 
pened that the little boy had a coat that was much 
too big for him; but the great oy had one that 
ſcarcely reached below his middle, and was too 
tight for him in every part: upon which, the 
great boy propoſed to the little boy to change 
coats with him, becauſe then, ſaid he, we ſhall be 
both exactly fitted; for your coat is as much too 
big for you, as mine is too little for me. The lit- 
tle boy would not conſent to the propoſal ; upon 
which the great boy took his coat away by force, 
and gave his own to the little boy in exchange. 
While they were diſputing upon this ſubject, I 
chanced to paſs by, and they agreed to make me 
judge of the affair. But I deeided that the little 
boy ſhould keep the httle coat, and the great 
boy the = one, for which judgment my maſ- 
ter puniſhed me. Why ſo > ſaid Cyrus's father; 
was not the little coat moſt proper for the little 
boy, and the large coat for the great toy? Yes, 
fir, anſwered Cyrus; but my maſter told me I 
was not made judge to examine which coat beſt 
fitted cither of the boys, but to decide whether 
it was juſt that the great boy ſhould take away 
the coat of the little one againſt his conſent ;; 
and therefore I decided unjuſtly, and deſerved. : 
to be puniſhed. | 
Juſt as the ſtory was finiſhed they were fur- | 
pr:icd to ſee a little ragged boy come running up 
to them, with a bundle of clothes under his arm: 
his eyes were black as if he had been ſeverely 
beaten, his noſe was ſwelled, his ſhirt was bloedy, 
and his waiſtcoat did but juſt hang upon his back, 
ſo much was it torn. He came running up to Tom- 
my, and threw down the bundle before him, ſay- 
mgs 


told Harry that he would ſend the poor man ſome 
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inr, Here, maſter, take your clothes again, an1l 


wiſh that they had been at the bottom of the ditc! 
I pulled you out of, inftead of upon my back 


but I never will put ſuch ripper on again as long 
as I have breath in my body. What is the matter, 


faid Mr. Barlow, who perecived that ſome un- 
fortunate accident had happened in conſequence of 


Tommy's prefent? Sir, anſwered” the little boy, 
my little maſter here was going to beat me, be- 


e zuſe J would not fetch his ball. Now as to the 
matter of that, I would have bro: ghr his ball with 
all my heart, if he had but aſked me civifKy. But, 


though Fam poor, Fam not bound to be his ſlave, 


as they ſay b'ack William is, and ſo I would not: 
upon which little maiter here was jumping over 
the hedge to lick me, but inſtead of that, he ſouſ- 
ed into the ditch, and there he lay rolling about 
till I helped him out. And ſo he gave me theſe 
clothes here, all out of good will, and | put them 
on, like a fo2l as I was: for they are all made of 
filk, and look ſo fine, that all the little boys follow- 
ed me, and halloo:d as T went, and Jack Dowſet 
threw a handful of dirt at me, and dirtied me all 
over. Oh! ſays I, Jackey, are you at that work? 
—and with that F hit him a punch in the belly, 
and ſent him roaringaway. But Billy Gibſon and 
Ned Kelly came up, and faid Ilookedlike a'French- 
man; and-ſo-we began fighting, and I beat them 
till they both gave out; but I don't chuſe to he 
hallooed after wherever I go, and to look like a 
Frenchman, and ſo I have brought maſter his 
clothes again. : 

Mr. Barlow aſked the little boy where his fa- 
ther lived; and he told him that his father lived 
about two miles off, acroſs the conmon, and at 
the end of Runny Lane ; upon which Mr. Barlow 
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roth and viQtuals,. if he would carry it when it 
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tel as ready. That I will, fays Harry, if it were 

* ve times as far: ſo Mr. Barlow went into the 
8 ouſe to give orders about it. In the mean time, 


Tommy, who had eyed the little boy for ſome 
ime in ſilence, ſaid, So, my poor boy, yon have 
deen beaten and hurt till you are all over bloody, 
dnly becauſe I gave you my clothes; I am really _ 
ery ſorry for it. Thank you, little maſter, ſaid _ 
he boy, but it can't be helped ; you did not in- 
end me any hurt I know, and I am not fuch 
a chicken as to mind a beating: ſo I wiſh you-a 
good afternoon with all my heart. — As ſoon as the 
little boy was gone, Tommy ſaid, I wiſh I had 
but ſome clothes that the poor boy could wear, 
for he ſeems very good-natured; I would give 


in- 


ut 

ſe ſaid Harry; for there is a ſhop in the village 

m hard by, where they ſell all manner of clothes for 
the poor people; and, as you have money, you 


may caſily buy ſome. 4 | 

Harry and Tommy then agreed to go early the 
next morning to buy ſome clothes for the poor 
children. They accordingly ſet out before break- 
taſt, and had proceeded near half way, when 
they heard the noiſe of a pack of hounds that 
ſeemed to be running full cry at ſome diſtance. 
Tommy then aſked Harry if he knew what they 
were about. Yes, fays Harry, I know well 
enough what they are about; it is ſquire Chace 
and his dogs worrying a poor hare. But I wonder 
ticy are not aſhamed to meddle with ſuch a poor 
inoffenſive creature that cannot defend itſelf; if 
they have a mind to hunt, why don't they hunt 
lions, and tigers, and ſuch fierce miſchievous 
c*catures, as I have read they co in other coun- 
tries? Oh! dear, ſays Tommy, how 1s that? ſe 
Must 


them to him. That you may very eaſily have, 
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muſt ſurely be very dangerous. Why, you mul 


know, ſays Harry, the men are accuſtomed it 


fome places to go almoſt naked, and that make: 


them ſo prodigwufly nimble that they can ru 


like a drer; and when a lion or tiger comes into 
their neighbourhood, and devours their ſheep or 
oxen, they go out ſix or ſeven together, arme! 
with javelins; and they run over all the woods, 


and examine every place till they have found him; 


and then they make a noiſe and provoke him to 
attack them. Then he begins roaring and foam: 


ing, and beating his ſides: with his tail, till, in 


a violent fury, he ſprings at the man that i 
neareit to him. Ohl dear, ſays Tommy, he 


muſt certainly be torn to pieces. No ſuch thing, 
anſwered Harry; he jumps like a greyhound out 


of the way, while the next man throws his jave- 
lin at the lion, and perhaps wounds him in the 


fide: this enrages him ſtill more; he ſpring 


again, like lightning upbn the man that wounded 


him; but this man avoids him, like the other: 


and at laſt the poor beaſt drops down dead, with 
the number of wounds he has received. Oh! 
ſays Tommy, it muſt be a very ſtrange ſight; l 
ſhould like to ſee it out of a window, where I was 
fafe. So ſhould not I, anſwered Harry.; for it 


muſt be a great pity to ſee ſuch a noble animal tor- 


tured and killed. But they are obliged to do it 
in their own defence. But theſe poor hares do 
nobody any barm, excepting the farmers, by 
eating a little of their corn ſometimes. As they 
were talking in this manner, Harry, cafting his 


eyes on one fide, ſaid, As I am alive, there 1s 


the poor hare ſkulking along, I hope they will 
not be able to find her, and if they aſk me, I will 
never tell them which way ſhe is gone. Preſently 
up came the dogs, who had now loſt all wo of 
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his ſpirit. But you are always paſhonate 4+. . At 
this moment the hounds recovered the ſcent, and 
burſting out into a full cry, the ſquire mounted 


his herſe and galloped away, attended by all his 


Companions. : Va | gf 3 2, | 

When they were gone, Tommy came up to 
Harry in the moſt affe ctionate manner, and aſked 
him how he did? A little fore, ſays Harry, but 
that does not ſignify. Oh! ſays Tommy, I wiſh 
I had had a piſtol or a ſword! H. Why, what 
would you have done with it? T. I would 
have killed that good for-nothing man who treated 
you ſo cruelly. H. That would have been 
wrong, Tommy; for J am ſure he did not 
want to kill me. Indeed, if J had been a man, 
he ſhould not have uſed me ſo; but it is all over 
now, and we ought to forgive our enemies, as 
Mr. Barlow tells us Chriſt did; and then perhaps 
they may come to love us, and be ſorry for what 
they have done. T. But how could you bear to 
de ſo ſeverely whipped, without crying out? H. 
Why, crying out would have done me no good at 
all, would it? And this is nothing eo what many 
little boys have ſuffered without ever flinching or 
bemoaning themſelves. T. Well, I ſhould: have 
thought it a great deal. H. Oh! it's nothing to 
what the young Spartans uſed to ſuffer. T. Who 


were they? H. Why, you muſt know they 


were a very brave ſet of people, that lived a great 
while ago: and as they were but few in number, 
and were ſurrounded by a great many enemies, 
they uſed to endeavour to make their httle boys 
very brave and hardy. And theſe little boys uſed 
to be always running about half naked in the open 
air, and wreſtling and jumping, and exereiſing 
themſelves; and they had very coarſe food, and 
hard beds to lic upon, and were never 2 
. 4 
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and indulged; and all this made them fo ſtrong 
and hardy and brave, that the like was never ſeen. 
T. What, and had they no coaches to ride in, 
nor ſweetmeats, nor wine, nor any body to wait 
vpon them? H. Oh! dear, 'no—their- fathers 
thought that would ſpoil them ; and fo they all 
fared alike, and ate together in great rooms, and 
there they were taught to behave orderly and de- 
cently; and when dinner was over, they all 
went to play together, and if they committed any 
faults they were ſeverely whipped, but they never 
minded it, and ſcorned to cry out, or make a wry 
face. As they were converſing in this manner 
they approached the village, where Tommy laid 
out all his money, amounting to fifteen ſhillings 
and ſix- pence, in buying ſome clothes for the little 
ragged boy and his brothers, which were made up 
into a bundle and given to him; but he deſired 
Harry to carry them for him. That I will, faid 
Harry; but why don't you chuſe to carry them 
yourſelf? T. Why, it is not fit for a gentleman ' 
to carry tags himſelf. H. Why, what hurt 
does it do him, if he is but ſtrong enough? T. 
do not know but I believe it is that he may not 
look like the common people. H. Then he ſnould 
not have hands, or feet, or eyes, or ears, or 
mouth, becaufe the common people have the fame. 
T. No, no, he muſt have all theſe, becauſe they 
are uſeful. H. And is it not uſeful to be able to 
d things for ourſelves? T. Yes, but gentlemen 
have others to do what they want for them. H. 
Then I ſhould think it :nuſt be a bad thing to be a 
gentleman. T. Why fo? H. Becauſe if all 
were gentlemen, nobody would do any thing, and 
then we ſhould be all ſtarved. T. Starved ! H. 
Yes, why you could not live, could you, with- 
cut bread ? IT. No, 1 know that very well. H. 
| And 
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And bread is made of a plant that grows in the 
earth, and is called wheat. T. Why then 1 
would gather it in and eat it. H. Then you muſt 
do ſomething for yourſelf: but that would not do, 
for wheat is a ſmall hard grain, like the oats which 
you have ſometimes given to Mr. Barlow's horſe; 
and vou would not like to eat them. T. No, cer- 
tainly; but how comes bread then? H. Why 
they ſend the corn to the mill. T. What is a 
mill? H. What did you never ſee a mill}? 
T. No, never; but I ſhould like to ſee one, 
that I may know how to make bread. H. There 
is one at a little diſtance, and if you aſk Mr. 
Barlow, he will go with, you, for he knows the 
miller very well. T. That I will, for I ſhould 
like to ſee them make breaa. oa 
As they were converſing in this manner they 
heard a great outcry, and turning their heads, 
ſaw an horſe that was galloping violently along, 
and dragging his rider along with him, who had 
fallen off, and in falling, hitched his foot in the 
ſtirrup. Luckily for the perſon, it happened to 
be wer ground and the ſide of an hill, Which 
prevented the horſe from going very faſt, and 
the rider from being much hurt. But Harry, 
who was always prepared to do an act of huma- 
nity, even with the danzer of his life, and, be- 
ſides that, was a boy of extraordinary courage 
and agility, ran up towards a gap which he ſaw 
the horſe approaching, and juſt as he made a 
little pauſe before he vaulted over, caught him by, 
the bridle, and effectually ſlopped him from pro- 
cetding. In an inſtant, another gentleman came 
up with two or three ſervants, wha alighted from 
their horſes, diſengaged the fallen perſon, and 
ſct him upon his legs. He ſtared wildly round 
him for ſome time ; but as he. was not materially 


hurt, he ſoon recovered his ſenſes, and the * 
ule 
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uſe he made of them was to:ſwear at his horſe, 

and to aſł who had ſtopped the confounded jade? 

Who? faid his friend; why: the very little boy. Y 
hat you uſea ſo icandaloufly this morning: had 
t not bean for s dexterity and courage, that 
numſkull af yorr's would have had more flaws 

In it than ever it had before. The fquire conſi- 

lered Harry wittu a countenance in which ſhame. 

and humiliation ſeemed yet to ſtruggle with his 

utural inſolence; but at length putting his hand 

n his pocket, he pulled out a guinea, which he 


e ffered to Harry, telling him at the ſame time he 
as very ſorry for what qhad happened. But 
e larry, with a look of more contempt than he 
d lad ever been ſeen to aſſume before, rejected the 


reſent - and taking up the bundle which he had 
lropt at the time he ſeized the ſquire's horſe, 
ralked away accompanied by his companion. 

As it was not far out of their way, they agreed 

o call at the poor man's cottage, whom they 

ound much better, as Mr. Barlow had been 
here the preceding night, and given him ſuch 
ꝛedicines as he judged. proper for his diſeaſe. 
Tommy then aſked for the little boy, and upon 
1s coming in, told him that he had now brought 
im ſome clothes which he might wear. without 

ear of being called a Frenchman, as well as fome | 
tore for his little brothers. The:pleaſure with 


* hich they were received was ſo great, and the x 
a ecknowledgments and bleſſings of the good wo- 6 
„gan and the poor man, who. had juſt begun to | 


it up, were fo many, that little Tommy could N 
ot help ſnedding tears of compaſſion, in which 
e was joined by Harry. As they were return- 

ng, Tommy ſaid that he had never ſpent __ 


nd ney with ſo much pleaſure, as that with whi 
ly e had purchaſed, clothes for this poor family 1 
an 


ws 
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and that for the future he would take care of all 
the money that was given him, fer that pur. 
poſe, inſtead of laying it out in eatables and play. 
things. ch 785 r 

Some few days after this, as Mr. Barlow and 
the two boys were walking out together, they 
happened to paſs near a windmill, and upon 
Harry's telling Tommy what it was, "Tommy 
defired leave to go into it and look at it. This 
Mr. Barlow conſented to, and being acquainted 
with the miller, they all went in, and examined 
every part of it with great curioſity; and there 
little Tommy faw with*aſtoniſhment, that the 
ſails of the mill being contmually turned round 
by. the wind, moved a great flat ſtone, . which by 
rabbing upon another ſtome, bruiſed all the com 
that was put between them, till it became a fine 
powder. Oh!] dear, ſays Tommy, is this the 
way they make bread ? Mr. Barlow told him this 


| 

was the method by which the corn was prepared 

for making bread ; but that many other things ll ! 

were neceſſary, before it arrived at that. ſlate. : 

You ſee that what runs from theſe mill-ſtones ili © 

is only fine powder, very different from bread, Wilf ! 

which is a ſolid and tolerably hard ſubſtance. t 

As they were going home, Harry ſaid to Tom- iff \ 

my, So you ſce now, that if 4440 choſe to Wl & 

work, or do any thing for himſelf, we ſhould t! 

have no bread to cat. But you could not even t 
have the corn to make it of, without a great deal et 
of pains and labour. Why not? ſaid Tommy; Wl i: 
does the corn grow in the ground, of itſelf ? H. Bl © 
Corn grows in the ground, but then firſt it is Wiſ 0/ 
ne 


neceſſary to plough the ground, to break it to 
pieces. T. What's ploughing? H. Did you 
never ſee three or four horſes drawing ſomething 


along the fields in a ſtrait line, while one man 
drove, 
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drove, and another walked behind, holding the 
thing by two handles? T. Yes, I have, and is 
that ploughing ? H. It is—and there is a ſharp 
iron underneath, which runs into the ground, 
and turns it up, all the way it goes. T. Well, 
and what then? H. When the ground is thus 
prepared, they ſow the ſeed all over it, and then 
they rake it over to cover the ſeed, and then the 
ſeed begins to grow, and ſhoots up very high, and 
at laſt the corn ripens, and they reap it and carry 
it home. I proteſt, ſays Tommy, it muſt be 
very curious, and I ſhould like to ſow ſome ſeed 
mylelf, and ſee it grow; do you think I could? 
Yes certainly, ſaid Harry; and if you will dig the 
ground to-morrow, I will go home to my father, 
in order to procure ſome ſeed for you. The 
next morning Tommy was up amoi as ſoon as 
it was light, and went to work in a corner of the 
garden, where he dug with great perſeveranee 
till breakfaſt; when he came in, he could not 
help telling Mr. Barlow what he had done, and 
aſking him, whether he was not a very good 
boy, for working ſo hard to raiſe corn? That, 
laid Mr. Barlow, depends upon the -uſe you in- 
tend to make of it, when you have raiſed. it. 
What is it you | intend doing with it? Why, 
ir, ſaid Tommy, I intend to ſend it to the mill 
that we ſaw, and have it ground into flour; and 
then I well get you to ſhew me how to make bread 
ot it; and then I will eat it, that I may tell my 
father that I have eaten bread out of corn of my 
own ſowing. That will be very well done, ſaid 
Mr. Barlow; but where will be the great good- 
neſs that you ſow corn for your own eating? That 
is no more than all the people round continually 
do; and if they did not do it, they would be 
oblged to Faſt. But then, ſaid Tommy, they 
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are not gentlemen, as I am. What then, an. 
ſwered Mr. Barlow, muſt not gentlemen eat as 
well as others, and therefore is it not for their 
intereſt to know how to procure food as well as 
other people? Yes, fir, anſwered Tommy, but 
they can have other people to raiſe it for them, ſo 
that they are not obliged to work themſelves. 
How does that happen, faid Mr. Barlow? T. 
Why, fir, they pay other people to work for them, 
or buy bread when it is made, as much as they 
want. Mr. B. Then they pay for it with money? 
T. Yes, fir. Mr. B. Then they muſt have 
money before they can buy corn? T. Certainly, 
fir. Mr. B. But have all gentlemen money? 
Tommy heſitated ſome time at this queſtion ; at 
laſt he ſaid,” I believe not always, fir. Mr. B. 
Why then, if they have not money, they wil 
find it difficult to procure corn, unleſs they raiſe 
it for themſelves. Indeed, ſaid Tommy, I be- 
lieve they will; for perhaps they may not find 
any body good-natured enough to give it them, 
But, ſaid Mr. Barlow, as we are talking upon 
this ſubject, I will tell you a ſtory, that J read 
a little time paſt, if you chuſe to hear it. Tommy 
ſaid he ſhould be very glad if Mr. Barlow would 
take the trouble of telling it to him, and Mr, 
Barlow told him the following hiſtory of 
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The Two BROTHERS. 


About the time that many people went over to, 
South America, with the hopes of finding gold 
and filver, there was a Spaniard, whoſe name 
was Pizarro, who had a great inclination to try 
his fortune like the reſt. But as he had an eldeſ 
brother, for whom he had a very great A 
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he went to him, and told him his deſign, and ſo- 


licited him very much to go along with him, pro- 


| 
| miſing him that he ſhould have an equal ſhare of 
| all the riches they found. The brother, whoſe 
name was Alonzo, was a man of contented tem- 
, per and a good underſtanding ; he did not there- 

fore much approve of the project, and endeavour- 

ed to diſſuade Pizarro from it, by ſetting before 


him the danger to which he expoſed himſelf, and 


J 

7 the uncertainty of his ſucceeding. But findin 
; all that he ſaid was in vain, he agreed to go wit 
e him, but told him at the ſame time, that he 
» wanted no part of the riches which he might find, 
; and would aſk no other favour than to have his 
i baggage and a few ſervants taken on board the 
veſſel with him. Pizarro then fold all that he had, 


e- himſelf, of ſoon becoming rich. As to Alonzo, 
be took nothing with him but a few ploughs, 


n. harrows, and other tools, and ſome corn, toge- 


on ther with a large quantity of potatoes, and ſome 
ad Wh ſceds of different vegetables. Pizarro thought 
this a very odd preparation for the voyage; but as 
he did not think proper to expoſtulate with his bro- 
ther, he ſaid nothing. After ſailing ſome time 
with proſperous winds they put into the laft port 
where they were to ſtop, before they came to the 
country where they were to ſearch for gold. Here 
Pizarro bought a great number more of pickaxes, 
ſhovels, and various other tools for digging, melt- 
ing, and refining the gold he expected to find, 
beſides hiring an additional quantity of labourers 
o aſſiſt him in the work. Alonzo, on the con- 
ary, bought only a few ſheep and four ſtout 
Yen, with their harneſs, and food enough to 
ubliſt them till they ſhould arrive at land. As it 
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bought a veſſel; and embarked with ſeveral other 
ſe Wi adventurers, who had all great expectations, like 
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happened, they 'met with a favourable voyage, 
and all landed in perfect health in America, 
Alonzo then told his brother, that, as he had only 
come to accompany and ſerve him, he would tay 
near the ſhore, with his ſervants-and cattle, while 
he went to ſearch for gold, and when he had ac- 
1 as much as he deſired, ſnould be always rea- 

y to embark for Spain with him. Pizarro accor. 
dingly ſet out, not without feeling ſo great a con- 
tempt for his brother, that he could not help ex-} 
preſſing it to his companions. I always thought, | 
ſaid he, that my brother had been a man of ſenſe; 
he bore that character in Spain, but I find people 
were ſtrangely miſtaken in him. Here he 1s go- 
ing to divert himſelf with his ſheep and his oxen, 
as if he was living quietly upon his farm at home, 
and had nothing elſe to do than to raife cucumber 
and melons. But we know better what to do with 
our time; ſo come along, my lads, and if we 
have but good luck, we ſhall ſoon be enriched for 
the reſt of our lives. All that were preſent ap- 
plauded Pizarro's ſpeech, and declared themſelve: 
ready to follow him wherever he went ; only one 
old Spaniard ſhook his head as he went, and told 
him he doubted whether he would find his brother 
ſo great a fool as he thought. They then travelled 
on ſeveral days march into the countty, ſometimes 
obliged to croſs rivers, at others to paſs mountains 
and foreſts where they could find no paths; ſome- 
times ſcorched by the violent heat of the ſun, aud 
then wetted to the ſkin by the violent ſhowers d 
rain. Theſe difficulties, however, did not dil 
courage them ſo much as to hinder them from 
trying in ſeveral places for gold, which they were 
at length lucky enough to find in a conſiderable 
quantity. This ſucceſs animated them very much 


and they continued working upon that ſpot, on al 
| they 
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their proviſions were conſumed z- they gathered 
daily large quantities of ore, but then they ſuf- 
fered very much from hunger. Still, however, 
they hav! aver in their labours, and ſuſtained 
themſelves with ſuch roots and berries as they 
could find. At laſt even this reſource failed them; 
and, after ſeveral of their eompany had died from 
want and hardſhip, the reſt were juſt able to crawl 
back to the place where they had left Alonzo, car- 
rying with them the gold, to acquire which they 
had ſuffered ſo many miſeries. 

But while they had been employed in this man- 
ner, Alonzo, who foreſaw what would happen, 
had been induſtriouſſy toiling to a very different 
purpoſe. His ſkill in huſpandry had eaſily enabled 
him to find a ſpot of conſiderable extent and very 
fertile ſoil, which he ploughed up with the oxen 
he had brought with him, and the aſſiſtance of 
his ſervants. He then ſewed the different ſeeds he 
had brought, and planted the potatees, which 
proſpered beyond what he could have expected, 
and yielded him a moſt abundant harveſt. His 
ſheep he had turned out into a very fine meadow 
near the ſea, and every one of them had brought 
him a couple of lambs. Beſides that, he and his 
ſervants, at leiſure times, employed themſelves in 
fiſhing ; and the fiſh they had caught were all 
dried and ſalted, with ſalt they had found 
upon the ſea-ſhore; ſo that by the time of Pizar- 
ro's return they had laid ** very conſider- 
able quantity of proviſion. hen Pizarro re- 
turned, his brother received him with the greateſt 
cordiality, and aſked him what ſucceſs he had 
had? Pizarro told him that they had found an 
immenſe quantity of gold, but that ſeveral of his 
companions had periſned, and that the reſt were 
moſt ſlarved from the want of proviſions : he 
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then requeſted his brother would immediately give 
him ſomething to eat, as he aſſured him he had 
taſted no food the laſt two days, excepting the 
roots and bark of trees. Alonzo then very coolly 
anſwered, that he ſhould remember, that when they 
ſet out they had made an agreement, that neither 
ſhould interfere with the other ; that he had never 
deſired to have any ſhare of the gold which Pizarro 
might acquire, and therefore he wondered that 
Pizarro ſhould expect to be ſupplied with the pro- 
viſions that he had procured with ſo much care and 
labour. But, added he, if you chuſe to exchange 
ſome of the gold you have found, for proviſions, 
J ſhall perhaps be able to accommodate you. Pi- 
Zarro thought this behaviour very unkind to his 
brother; but as he and his compamions were almoſt 
ſtarved, they were obliged to comply with his de- 
mands, which were ſo exorbitant, that in a ſhort 
time they parted with all the gold they had brought 
with them, merely to purchaſe food. Alonzo 
then propoſed to his brother to embark for Spain 
in the veſſel which had brought them thither, as 
the winds and weather ſeemed to be moſt favoura- 
ble; but Pizarro, with an angry look, told him, 
that fince he had deprived him of every thing he 
had gained, and treated him in ſo uniriendly a 
manner, he ſhould go without him; for as to 
himſelf, he would rather periſh, upon that deſert 
ſhore, than embark with ſo inhuman a brother. 
But Alonzo, inſtead of reſenting theſe reproaches, 
embraced his brother with the greateſt tenderneſs, 
and ſpoke to him in the following manner: Could 
you then believe, my deareſt Pizarro, that I really 
meant to deprive you of the fruits of all your la- 
bours, which you have acquired with ſo much 
toil and danger? Rather may all the gold in the 
univerſe periſh, than I ſhould be capable of ſuch 
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behavicur to my deareſt brother! But I ſaw the 
raſh, impetuous. defire you had of riches, and 
wiſhed to correct this fault in you, and ſerve you 
at the ſame time. You deſpiſed my prudence 
and induſtry, and imagined that nothing could be 
wanting to him that had once acquired wealth, 
But you have now learned, that, without fore- 
fight and induſtry, all the gold you have brought 
with you would not have prevented you from pe- 
riſhing miſerably. . You are now, I hope, wiſer; 
and therefore take back your riches, which Thope 
you have now learned to make a proper uſe of, 
Pizarro was equally filled with gratitude and afto- 
niſhment at this generoſity of his brother, and he 
acknowledged from. experience that induſtry was 
better than gold. They then embarked for Spain, 
where they all ſafely arrived: during the voyage 
Pizarro oſten ſolicited his brother to accept of half 
his riches, which Alonzo conſtantly refuſed, tel- 
ling him that he that could raiſe food enough to 
maintain himſelf was in no want of gold. __ 
Indeed, ſaid Tommy, when Mr. Barlow had 
hniſhed the ſtory, I think Alonzo was a very ſen- 
fible man; and if it had not been for him, his 
brother and alſo his companions muſt have been 
ſtarved : but then this was only becauſe they were 
in a deſert, uninhabited country. This could ne- 
ver have happened in England; there they could 
always have had as much'corn or bread as they 
choſe for their money. But, ſaid Mr. Barlow, 1s 
a man ſure to be always in England, or ſome coun- 
try where he can purchaſe bread ?_ T. I believe 
lo, fir. Mr. B. Why, are there not countries in 
the world where there are no inhabitants,. and 
where no corn is raiſed? T. Certainly, . fir ; 
this country which the two brothers went to was 
luch a place. Mr. B. And there are many other 
| D4 ' ſuch 
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ſuch countries in the world. T. But then a man 
need not go to them; he may ſtay at home. Mr. 
B. Then he muſt not paſs the ſeas in a ſhip. T. 
Why ſo, fir? Mr. B. Becauſe the ſhip may hap. 
pen to be wrecked upon ſome ſuch country where 
there are no inhabitants; and then, although he 
MY the danger of the ſea, what will he 
do for food? T. And-have ſuch accidents ſome. 
times happened? Mer. B. Yes, ſeveral : there 
was in particular, one Selkirk, who was ſhip- 
wrecked, and obliged to live ſeveral years upon a 
deſert ifland. T. That was very extraordinary 
indeed; and how. did he get victuals? Mr. B. 
He ſometimes procured roots, ſometimes fruits: 
he alſo at laſt became ſo active, that he was able 
to purſue and catch wild goats, with which the 
iſland abounded. T. And did not ſuch an hard, 
difagreeable way of life kill him at laſt? Mr. B. 
By no means. He never enjoyed better health in 
his life: and you have heard that he became ſo 
active as to be able to overtake the very wild beaſts. 
But a ſtill more extraordinary ſtory is that of ſome 
Ruſſians, who were left upon the coaſt of Spitz- 
bergen, where they were obliged to ſtay ſeveral 
years. T. Where is Spitzbergen, fir? Mr. B. 
It is a country very far to the north, which 1s con- 
ſtantly covered with ſnow and ice, becauſe the 
weather is ſo unremittingly ſevere. Searcely any 
vegetables will grow upon the ſoil, and ſcarcely 
any animals are found in the country. To add to 
this, a great part of the year it is covered with 
perpetual darkneſs, and is inacceſſible to ſhips : ſo 
that it is impoſſible to conceive a more drear) 
country, or where it muſt be more difficult to ſup- 

rt human life. Yet four men were capable of 
ſtruggling with all theſe difficulties during ſeveral 


years, and three of them returned at laſt * 
their 
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reſting, which I can eaſily find and will ſhew you. 
—Here it is; but it is neceffary firſt to inform 
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their own country. T. This muſt be a very cu- 
rious ſtory indeed; I would give any thing to be 
able to ſee it. That you may very caſily, ſaid 
Mr. Barlow. When I read it, 1 copied over ſe- 
veral parts of it, I thought it fo curious and inte- 


you, that thofe northern ſeas, from the intenſe. 


cold of the climate, are ſo full of ice as frequent- 


ly to render it extremely dangerous to ſhips, leſt 


they ſhould be cruſhed between two pieces of im- 


menſe ſize, or ſo completely furrounded as not to 
be able to extricate themſelves. Having given 


you this previous information, you will eaſily un- 


— 


derſtand the diſtreſsful ſituation of .a Ruffian ſhip, 
which as it was failing in thoſe ſeas, was on a ſud- 
den {0 ſurrounded by ice as not to be able to move. - 
My extracts begin here, and you may read them. 


Extras from a NARRATIVE F the extraordi- - 


nery ADVENTURES of four RUSSIAN Sal- 
Loks, who were caſt away on the deſert Iſland - 


of EAST SPITZBERGEN-- 


© In this alarming ſtate, (that is, when the 
ſhip was ſurrounded with ice) a council was held, 


when the mate, Alexis Himkof, informed them, 
that he recollected to have heard, that ſome of 


the people of Meſen, ſome time before, having 


formed a reſolution of wintering upon this iſland, 


had carried. from that city timber proper for 


building a hut, and had aQuually erected one at 


ſome diſtance from the ſhore. - This information 


induced the whole company to reſolve on winter« 
ing there, if the hut, as they hoped, ſtill ex- 
ited ; for they clearly perceived the imminent : 

D 5. danger 
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danger they were in, and that they muſt inevit. 
ably periſh, if they continued in the ſhip. Fhey 
diſpatched, therefore, four of their crew. in ſearch 
of the hut, or any other ſuccour they could meet 
with. Theſe were Alexis Himkof the mate, 
Iwan Himkof his godſon, Stephen Scharaſſoſ, 
and Feodor Weregin. As the ſhore on which 
they were to land was uninhabited, it was ne- 
ceflary that they ſhould make ſome proviſion for 
their expedition. They had almoſt two miles 
to notes looſe ridges, of ice, which being 
raiſed by the waves, and driven againſt each 
other by the wind, rendered the way equally 
difficult and dangerous: prudence, therefore, 
torbad their loading themſelves toe much, leſt 
by being overburthened, they might fink in be- 
tween the pieces of ice, and periſh. Having 
thus maturely conſidered the nature of their un- 
dertaking, they provided themſelves with a mul- 
ket and powder-horn, containing twelve charges 

of powder, with as many balls, an axe, a ſmall 
kettle, a bag with about twenty pounds of flour, 
a knife, a tinder-box and tinder, a bladder filled 
with tohacco, and every man his wooden pipe. 
Thus accoutred, _ theſe four ſailors quickly ar- 
rived on the ifland, little ſuſpecting the misfor- 
tunes that would befal them. T hey began with 
exploring the country, and ſoon diſcovered the 
hut they were in ſearch of, about an Engliſh mile 
and a half from the ſhore. It was thirty-ſix feet 
in length, eighteen feet in height, and as many 
in breadth. It contained a ſmall anti-chamber, 
about twelve feet broad, which had two doors, 
the one to ſhut it up from the outer air, the other 
to form a communication with the inner room: 
that contributed greatly to keep the larger room 


warm when once heated. In the large room was 
an 
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an carthen ſtove, conſtructed in the Ruſſian 
manner; that is, a kind of oven without a chim- 
ney, which ſerves occafionally either for baking, 
for heating the room, or, as is cuſtomary amongſt 
the Rufſian peaſants, in very cold weather, for 
a place to ſleep upon. They rejoiced greatly at 
having diſcovered the hut, which had, however, 
ſuffered much from the weather, it having now 
been built a conſiderable time: our adventurers, 
however, contrived to paſs the night in it. Early 
next morning they haſtened to the ſhore, impa- 
tient to inform [their comrades. of their ſucceſs, 
and alſo to procure from their veſſel ſuch provi- 
fons, ammunition, and other neceſſaries, as 
might better enable them to winter on the iſland. 
leave my readers to figure to themſelves the 
aſtoniſhment and agony of mind theſe poor peo- 
ple muſt have felt, when, on reaching the place 
of their landing, they ſaw nothing but an open 
fea, free from the ice, which but a day- before 
had covered the ocean. A violent ſtorm, which 
had ariſen during the night, had certainly been 
the cauſe of this diſaſtrous event. But they could 
not tell, whether the ic: which had before hem 
med in the veſſel, agitated. by the violence of the 
waves, had been driven againſt her, and ſhat- 
tered her to pieces; or, whether ſne had been 
carried by the current into the main, a- eireum- 
ſtance which frequently happens in thoſe ſeas. 
Whatever accident had befallen the ſhip, they 
law her no more; and as. no tidings were ever 
after wards received of her, it is moſt probable 
io ” ſunk, and that all. on board. of. her pe- 

THned. | 
This melancholy event, depriving the unkappy 
Wretches of all hope of ever being able to quit the 
| iſland, 
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and, they returned to the hut whence they had 
come, full of horror and deſpair.” _ 

Oh ! dear, cried Tommy, at this paſſage, what, 
a- dreadful fituation theſe poor people muft have 
been in! To be in ſuch a cold country, covered 
with ſnow and frozen with ice, without any body 
to help them to give them victuals: I ſhould think 
they muſt all have died. That you will ſoon fee, 
faid Mr. Barlow, when you have read the reſt of 


the ſtory : but tell me one thing, Tommy, be- 


fore you proceed; theſe four men were poor ſailors, 
who had always been. accuſtomed to danger and 
Hardſhip, and to work for their living: do you 
think it would have been better for them to have 
been bred up gentlemen, that is, to do nothing, 
but to have other people wait upon them in every 
thing? Why to be fure, anſwered Tommy, it was 
much better for them that they had been uſed to 
work ; for that might enable them to contrive and 
do ſomething to aſſiſt themſelves :- for without do- 
ing a great deal, they muſt certainly all have pe- 
riſned. 5 oe 5 

Their brit attention was employed, as may 
eaſily be imagined, in deviſing means of providing 
ſubſiſtence and for repairing their hut. The 
twelve charges of powder, which they, had brought 
with them, ſoon procured them as many reindeer, 
the iſland, fortunately for them, abounding in 
theſe animals. I have before obſerved; that the 
hut, which the ſailors were fo fortunate as te 
find, had-ſuſtained ſoine damage, and it was this: 
there were cracks in many places between the 
boards of the building, which freely, admitted the 
air. This inconveniency was, however, eafily 
remedied, as they had an axe, and the: beams 
were ſtill ſound (for wood in thoſe cold climates 
continues through a length of years nnn, 
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paired. by worms or decay) ;. fo it was eafy for- 
them to make the board join again very tole-- 
rably :. beſides, moſs growing in great abundance 
all over the iſland, there was more than ſufficientto- 
ſtop up the crevices, which wooden houſes muſt- 
always be liable to. Repairs of this kind coſt the 
unhappy men leſs trouble as they were Ruſſians; 
for all Ruſſian peaſants are known to be good car- 
penters ; they build their own houſes, and are = 
expert in handling the axe. The intenſe cold which 
makes theſe climates habitable to ſo few ſpecies of 
animals, renders them equally unfit for the pro- 
duction ok vegetables. No ſpecies of tree or 
even ſhrub is found in any of the iſlands of Spitz- 
bergen; a circumſtance of the moſt alarming na- 
ture to our ſailors. 
Without fire it was impoſſible to reſiſt the ri- 
gour of the climate, and without wood how was 
that fire to be produced or ſupported ?' However, 
in wandering along the beach, they collected plen- 
ty of wood, which had been driven aſhore by the 
waves, and which at firſt conſiſted. of the wrecks 
of ſhips, and afterwards of whole trees with their 
roots, the produce of ſome more hofpitable, but-: 
to them unknown climate, which the overflowings 
of rivers, or other accidents, . had. ſent into the + 
ocean. Nothing proved of more effential ſervice 
to theſe unfortunate men, during the firſt year. of 
their exile, than ſome boards they found upon 
the beach, having a long iron hook, ſome nails 
of about ſive or fix inches long and pròportionably 
thick, and other bits of old iron; fixed in them; 
the melancholy relies of ſome veſſels caſt away 
in thoſe remote parts. "Theſe were thrown aſhore 
by the waves, at the time whenthe want of pow- 
der gave our men reaſon to apprehend that they 
muſt fall a prey to hunger, as they had nearly con- 
ſumed 
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ſumed thoſe rein-deer. they had killed. This 
lucky cireumſtance was attended with another 
equally fortunate; they found on the ſhore the 
root of a fir-tree which nearly approached to the 
figure of a bow. As neceſſity has ever. been the 
mother of invention, ſo they ſoon faſhioned this 
root to a good bow. by the help of a knife : but 
ſtill they wanted a ſtring and arrows. Not know. 
ing how to procure theſe at preſent, they. reſolved 
upon making a couple of lances, to defend them. 
ſelves againſt the white bears, by far the moſt fe- 
rocious of their kind, whoſe attacks they had 
great reaſon to dread. * Finding they could nei- 
ther make the heads of their lances nor of their 
arrows without the help of a hammer, they con- 
trived to form the large iron hook mentioned above 
into one, by heating it, and widening a hole it 
happened to have about its middle, with the help 


of one of their largeſt nails: this received the 


handle, and a round button at one end of the 
hook ſerved for the face of the hammer. A large 
pebble ſupplied the place of an anvil, and a cou- 
ple of rein- deers horns made the tongs. By the 
means of ſuch tools, they made two heads of 
ſpears; and after poliſhing and ſharpening them on 
ſtones, they tied them, as faſt as poſſible, with 
thongs made of rein- deer ſkins, to ſticks about 
the thiekneſs of a man's arm, which they got 
from ſome branches of trees that had been caſt on 
ſhore. Thus equipped with ſpears, they reſolved 
to attack a white hear; andafter a moſt dangerous 
encounter, they killed the formidable creature, 
and thereby made a new ſupply of proviſions. T * 
fleſh of this animal they reliſh:d exccedingly,. a 
they thought it much reſembled beef in taſte and 
flavour. The tendons, they ſaw with hey 
pleaſure, could with little or no trouble be divided 


into 
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into filaments of what fineneſs they thought fit. 
This perhaps was, the moſt fortunate diſcovery 
theſe men could have made; for beſides other ad- 

vantages, which will be hereafter mentioned, they 
were hereby furniſhed with ſtrings for their bow. 
The ſucceſs of our unfortunate iſlanders in mak- 
ing the ſpears, and the uſe theſe proved of, en- 
couraged them to proceed, and to forge ſome pie- 
ces of iron into heads of arrows of the ſame ſhape, 
though ſomewhat ſmaller in fize than the ſpears 
above-mentioned. Having ground and ſharpen- 
ed theſe like the former, they tied them with the 
ſinews of the white bears to pieces of fir, to which, 
by the help of fine threads of the ſame, they faſ- 
tened feathers of ſea fowl; and thus became 
poſſeſſed of a complete bow and arrows. Their 
ingenuity in this reſpect was crowned with ſucceſs _ 
far beyond their expectation; for during the time 
of their continuance upon the iſland, with theſe 
arrows they killed no leſs than two hundred and 
fifty rein-deer, beſides a great number of blue and 

white foxes. The fleſh of theſe animals ſerved 
them alſo for food, and their ſkins for clothing, and 
other neceſſary preſervatives againſt the intenſe 
coldneſs of a climate ſo near the pole. They kill- 
ed, however, only ten white bears in all, and that 
not without the utmoſt danger; for theſe animals, 
being prodigiouſly ſtrong, defended themſelves 
with aſtoniſhing vigour and fury. 'The firſt our 
men attacked defignedly; the other nine they ſlew 
in detending themſelves from their affaults: for 


outer room of the hut, in order to devour them: 
It is true that all the bears did not ſhew (if I may 
be allowed the exprefſion) equal intrepidity, either | 
owing to ſome being Jeſs preſſed by hunger, or to 


their being by nature leſs carnivorous than the 
; others; 


ſome of theſe creatures even ventured to enter the 
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others; for ſome of. them which entered the hut 
immediately betook themſelves to flight, on the 
firſt attempt of the ſajſors to drive them away. A 
repetition, . however, of theſe ferocious attacks, 
threw the poor men into great terror and anxiety, 
as they were in almoſt a perpetual” danger of be- 
ing devoured.” | 
Sure, . exclaimed Tommy, .ſuch a life as that 
muſt have been miſerable and dreadful indeed. 
Why ſo? ſaid Mr. Barlow. T. Becauſe being 
always in danger of being devoured by wild beaſts, | 
thoſe men mult have been always unhappy. . Mr. 
B: And yet they never were devoured. T. No, 
fir, becauſe they made weapons to defend them- 
ſelves. Mr. B. Perhaps, then a perſon is not 
unhappy, merely becauſe he is expoſed to dan- 
ger, for he may eſcape from it; but becauſe he 
does not know how to defend himſelf.. T. I do 
not exactly underſtand you, . fir. . Mr. B. I will 
give you an inſtance. Were you not very unhap- 
py when the ſnake coiled itſelf round your leg, be- 
cauſe you imagined it would bite you? T. Yes, 
fir. Mr. B. But Harry was not unhappy. T. 
That is very true, fir. Mr. B. And yet he was 
more in danger of being bitten than yourſelf, be- 
cauſe heztook hold of it. T. Indzed, he did. Mr. 
B. But he knew that by boldly ſeizing it, and 
ffinging it away, he was in very little danger: 
had yon, therefore, known the ſame, you proba- 
bly would neither have feared fo much, nor have 
been ſo unhappy as you were. T. Indeed, ſir, 
that is true; and were ſuch an accident to hap- 
pen again, Ithink I: ſhould have courage enough: 
to do the ſame. Mr. B. Should you then be as 
unhappy now, as you were the firſt time? T. 
By no means; becauſe I have a great deal more 
courage. Mr. B. Why then, perſons. that have 
courage 
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courage are not ſo unhappy as thoſe that are cow- 
ardly, when they are expoſed to danger. T. Cer- 
tainly not, fir. Mr. B. And that muſt be equal- 
ly true in every kind of danger. T. Indeed it 
muſt; for I have ſometimes heard my mother 
ſhrick out, when ſhe waspaffing ina coach, through 
a ſmall ſtream of water, while my father ww” 
aughed at her. Mr. B. Why then if the had poſ- 
ſeſſed as much courage, perhaps ſhe would have 
laughed too. T. Indeed I believe ſis might; for 
[ have ſometimes ſeen her laugh at herſelf when it 
wasover, for being ſocowardly. Mr. B. Why then 
it is impoſſible that when theſe men found they 
were ſo well able to defend themſelves againſt the 
bears, they might no longer be afraid of them; 
and not being afraid, they would not be unhap- 
py. T. Indeed, 1 believe ſo. Mr. B. Let us 
now continue. a. 8 
* The three different kinds of animals above 
mentioned, viz. the rein-deer, the hlue and white 
foxes, and the white bears, were the only food 
theſe wretched mariners taſted during their con- 
tinuance in this dreary abode. We do not 
at once ſee every reſource. It is generally ne- 
ceſſity which quickens our invention, opening by 
degrees our eyes, and pointing out expedients 

which otherwiſe might never have occurred to our 
thoughts. The truth of this obſervation our four 
ſailors experienced in various inſtances. They 
were for ſome time reduced to the neceſſity of eat- 
ing their meat almoſt raw, and without either 
bread or faſt; for they were- quite deſtitute of 
both. The intenſeneſs of the cold, together with 
the want of proper conveniencies, prevented them 
from cooking their victuals in a proper manner. 
There was but one ſtove in the hut, and that being 
ſet up agrecably to the Ruſſian taſte, was more like 
an oven, and, conſequently, not well adapted for 
boiling. 
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boiling any thing. Wood, alſo, was too precious 
a commodityto be waſted in keeping up two fires, 
and the one they might have . out of their 
habitation, to dreſs their viuals,. would in no 
way have ſerved. to warm them, Another rea- 
ſon againſt their cooking in the open air, was 
the continual danger of an attack from the 
white bears. And here, I muſt obſerve, that, 
ſuppoſe they had made the attempt, it would till 
have been practicable for only ſome part of 
the year: for the cold, which, in ſuch a cli- 
mate, for ſome months ſcarcely ever abates, from 
the long abſence of the ſun, thenenlightening the 
_ oppoſite hemiſphere ; the inconceivable quantity 
of ſnow, which is continually falling through the 
greateſt part of the winter; together with the al- 
moſt inceſſant rains at certain ſeaſons; all theſe 
were almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles to that expe- 
dient. To remedy, therefore, in ſome degree, 
the hardſhip of eating their meat half raw, they 
bethought themſelves of drying ſome of their 
proviſion, during the ſummer, in the open air, 
and afterwards of hanging it up in the upper part 
of the hut, which, as I mentioned before, was 
continually filled with ſmoke down to the win- 
dows : it was thus dried thoroughly by the help of 
that ſmoke. This meat ſo prepared they uſed for 
bread, and it made them reliſh their other fleſh the 
better, as they could oniy half dreſs it. Finding 
this experiment anſwer in every reſpe& to their 
wiſhes, they continued to practiſe it during the 
whole time of their confinement upon the iſland, 
and always kept up by that means a ſufficient ſtock 
of proviſions. Water they had in ſummer from 
ſmall rivulets that fell from the rocks, and in win- 
ter from the ſnow and ice thawed. This was of 


courſe their only beverage ; and their ſma!l kettle 
| was 
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was the only veſſel they could make uſe of for this 
and other purpoſes. I have mentioned above, 
that our ſailors brought a ſmall bag of flour with 
them to the iſland. Of this they had conſumed 
about one-half with their meat; the remainder / 
they employed in a different manner, equally uſe- 
ful. They ſoon ſaw the neceflity of keeping up 
a continual fire in ſo cold a climate, and found 
that if it ſhould unfortunately go out, they had 
no means of lighting it again; for though they 
had a ſteel and flints, yet they wanted both match 
and tinder. In their excurſions through the 
iſland, they had met with a ſlimy loam, or a kind 
of clay, nearly inthe middle of it. Out of this 
they found means to form an utenſil which might 
ſerve for a lamp, and they propoſed. to keep it 
continually burning, with the fat of animals they 
ſhould kill, This was certainly the moſt rational 
ſcheme they could have thought of; for to be 
without a light in a climate where, during winter, 
darkneſs reigns for ſeveral months together, would 

have added much to their other calamities.“ | 
Pray, fir, ſtop, ſaid Tommy. What, are there 
countries in the world where it is night continually. 
for ſeveral months together ? Indeed, there are, 
anſwered Mr. Barlow. T. How can that be? 
Mr. B. How happens it, that there is night at all? 
T. How happens it lt muſt be fo, mult it not? 
Mr. B. That is only ſaying that you do not know 
the reaſon. But do you obſerve no difference 
here, between the night and day? T. Yes, fir, 
is light in the day, and dark in the night. Mr. 
B. And why is it dark in the night? T. Really, 
do not know. Mr. B. What, does the ſun ſhine 
every night? T. Ne, fir, certainly. Mr. B. 
Then it only ſnines upon ſome nights, and not 
upon others. J. It never ſhines at all in the 
| night. 
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night. Mr. B. And does it in the day? T. Yes, 
fir. Mr. B. Every day? T. Every day, I be- 
lieve ; only ſometimes the clouds prevent you from 
ſeeing it. Mr. B. And what becomes of it in the 
night? T. It goes away, fo that we cannot ſee 
it. Mr. B. So, then, when you can ſee the ſun 
it is never night. T. No, fir. Mr. B. But 
when the fun goes away the night comes on.. T, 
Yes, fir. Mr. B. And when the ſun comes again,, 
what happens? T. Then it is day again, for | 
have ſeen the day break, and the ſun always riſes 
preſently after. Mr. B. Then if the ſun were not 
to, riſe for ſeveral months together, what would 
happen? T. Sure, it would always remain night, 
and be dark. Mr. B. That is the caſe with the 
countries we are reading about: | 

Having, therefore, faſhioned a kind of lamp, 
wy filled it with rein-deers fat, and ſtuck into 
it ſome twiſted. linen, ſhaped into-a wick. But 
they ad the mortification to find, that as ſoon ar 
the fat melted, it not only ſoaked into the clay, 
but fairly ran into it on all fides. The thing, 
therefore, was to deviſe ſome means of preventing 
this inconvenience, not arifing from cracks, but 
from the ſubſtance of which the lamp was made 
being too porous. They made, therefore, a new 
one, dried it thoroughly in the air, then heated it 
red hot, and afterwards quenched it in their kettle, 
wherein they had boiled a quantity of flour down 
to the conſiſtence of thin ſtarch. The lamp being 
thus dried and filled with the melted fat, they now 
found, to their great joy, it did not leak. But 
for greater ſecurity they dipped linen rags in ther 
paſte, and with them covered all its outſide. Sue- 
ceeding in this attempt, they immediately made 
another lamp for fear of an accident, that in al 


events they might not be deſtitute of. light; m 
| when, 
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when they had done fo much, they thought pro- 
per to ſave the remainder of their flour tor fimilar 
purpoſes. As they had carefully collected what- 
ever happened to be caſt on ſhore, to ſupply them 
with fuel, they had found amongſt the wrecks of 
veſſels ſome cordage, and a ſmall quantity of 
oakum (a kind of hemp uſed for caulking ſhips), 
which ſerved them to make wicks for their lamps. 
When the ſtores began to fail, their ſhirts and 
their drawers (which are worn by almoſt all Ruſſian 
peaſants) were employed to make good the defici- 
ency. By theſe means they kept their lamp burn- 
ing without intermiſſion, from the day they firſt 
made it, (a. work they ſet about ſoon after their 
arrival on the ifland,) until that of their embarka- 
tion for their native country. The neceſſity of 
converting the molt eſſential part of their clothing, 
ſuch as their ſuirts and drawers to the uſe above 
ſpecified, expoſed them the mere to the rigour of 
the climate. They alſo found themſelves in want 
of ſhoes, boots, and other articles of dreſs 3 and 
as winter was approaching, they were again ob- 
liged to have recourſe to that ingenuity which ne- 
ceſſity ſuggeſts, and which ſeldom fails in the 
trying hour of diſtreſs. They had ſkins of rein- 
deer and foxes in plenty, that had hitherto ſerved 
them for bedding, and which they now thought of 
employing in ſome more eſſential ſervice; but the 
queſtion was how to tan them. After deliberating 
on this ſubject, they took to the following method: 
they ſoaked the ſkins for ſeveral days in freſh water, 
till they could pull off the hair pretty eaſily; they 
then rubbed the wet leather with their hands till 
it was nearly dry, when they ſpread ſome melted 
rem-deer fat over it, and again rubbed it well. 
By this proceſs, the leather became ſoft, pliant, 
and ſupple, proper for anſwering every purpoſe 


they 
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they wanted it for. Thoſe ſkins which they de. 
ſigned for furs, they only ſoaked for one day, to 
Prepare them for being wrought, and then pro. 
ceeded in the manner before mentioned, exc 

only that they did not remove the hair. Thu; 
they ſoon provided themſelves with the neceſſary 
materials for all the parts of dreſs they wanted. 
But here another difficulty occurred: they had 
neither awls for making ſhoes or boots, nor nee. 
dles for ſewing their garments. This want; 
however, they ſoon ſupplied by means of the} 
bits of iron they had occaſionally collected. Out 
of theſe they made both, and by their induſtry 
even brought them to a certain degree of per- 
fection. The making eyes to their needles gave 
them indeed no little trouble, but this they alſo 
performed with the aſſiſtance of their knife; for 
having ground it to a very ſharp Pount, and heated 
red hot a kind of wire forged for that purpoſe, 
they pierced a hole' through one end, and by 
whetting and ſmoothing it on ſtones brought the 
other to a point, and thus gave the whole needk 
a very tolerable form. Sciflars to cut out the 
ſkin were what they next had occaſion for; but 
having none, their place they ſupplied with the 
knife: and though there was neither ſhoemaker 
nor taylor amongſt them, yet they had contrived 
to cut out their leather and furs well enough tor 
their purpoſe. The ſine ws of the bears and the 
rein-deer, which, as I mentioned before, they 
h id found means to ſplit, ſerved then for thread; 
and thus provided with the neceſſary implements, 
they proceeded to make their new clothes. 

Theſe, faid Mr. Barlow, are the extracts which 
I have. made from this very extraordinary ſtory, 


and they are ſufficient to ſhew both the many 
| acci- 
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accidents to which men are expoſed, and the 
wonderful expedients which may be found out, 
even in the moſt diſmal circumſtances. - It is very 
true indeed, anſwered Tommy; but pray what 
became of theſe poor men at laſt? After they had 
lived more than fix years upon this dreary and 
inhoſpitable coaſt, anſwered Mr. Barlow, a ſhip 
arrived there by accident, took three of them on 
board, and carried them in ſafety to their own 
country. And what became of the fourth? ſaid 
Tommy. He, ſaid Mr. Barlow, was ſeized with 
a dangerous diſeaſe, which is called the ſcurvy ; 
and being of an indolent temper,” and therefore 
not uſing the exerciſe which was neceſſary to 
preſerve his life, after having lingered ſome time, 
died, and was buried in the ſnow by his compa- 
nions. 

ere little Harry came in from his father's 
houſe, and brought with him the chicken, which, 
it has been mentioned, he had ſaved from the 
claws of the kite. The little animal was now 
perfectly recovered of the hurt it had received, 
and ſhewed ſo great a degree of affection to its 
protector, that it would run after him like a dog, 
hop upon his ſhoulder, neſtle in his boſom, and 
eat crumbs out of his hand. Tommy was ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed and pleaſed to remark its tame- 
neſs and docility, and aſked by what means it had 
been made ſo gentle. Harry told him, he had 
taken no particular pains about it; but that, as 
Wi poor little creature had been ſadly hurt, he 
had fed it every day till it was well ; and that, in 
conſequence of that kindneſs, it had conceived a 
great degree of affection towards him. Indeed, 
lad Tommy, that is very ſurpriſing: for I 
hought all the birds had flown away whenever 
a man came near them; and that even the fowls 
which 
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which are kept at home would never let you touch 
them. Mr. B. And what do you imagine is the 
- reaſon, of that? T. Becauſe they are wild? 
Mr. B. And what is a fowl's being wild? J. 
When he will not let you come near him. Mr. 
B. Then a fowl is wild becauſe he will not lx 
you come near him; and will not let you comt 
near him becauſe he is wild. This is ſaying no- 
thing more than that when a fowl is wild, he 
will not let you approach him. But I want to 
know what is the reaſon of his being wild. I. 
Indeed, fir, I cannot tell unleſs it is becauſe they 
are-naturally ſo. Mr. B. But if they were natu- 
rally fo, this fowl could not be fond of Harry, 
T. That is becauſe he is ſo good to it. Mr. B, 
Very likely—Then it is not natural for an ani- 
mal to run away from a perſon that is good to 
him? T. No, fir, I believe not. Mr. B. But 
\ when a perſon is not good to him, or endeavours 
to hurt him, it is natural for an animal to run 
away from him, is it not? T. Yes. Mr. B. 
And then you ſay that he is wild, do you not! 
T. Yes, fir. Mr. B. Why then it is probable 
that animals are only wild becauſe they are afraid 
olf being hurt; and that they only run away from 
the fear of danger. I believe you would do the 
ſame from a lion or a tiger. T. Indeed I would, 
fir. Mr. B. And yet you do not call yourſelf a 
wild animal. Tommy laughed heartily at thi 
and faid, No. Therefore, ſaid Mr. Barlow, it 
you want to tame animals, you muſt be good to 
them, and treat them kindly, and then the) 
will no longer fear you, but come to you and 
love you. Indeed, ſaid Harry, that is very true: 
for I knew a little boy that took a great fancy te 
a ſnake that lived in his father's garden 


when he had þis milk for breakfaſt, he 1 
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ft under a nut-tree and whiſtle, and the. ſnake 
would come to him, and eat out of his bowl. 
T. And did it not bite him? H. No. He ſometimes 
uſed to give it a pat with his ſpoon, if it eat too 
faſt, but it never hurt him. ; 2 a8 
Tommy was much pleaſed with this converfati- 
on; and being both good - natured and deſirous of 
making experiments, he determined to try his kill 
in taming animals. Accordingly, he took a large 
flice of bread in his hand, and went out to feek 
ſome animal that he might give it to. The firſt 
thing that he happened to meet was a ſucking pig 
that had rambled from its mother, and was baſk- 
ing in the ſun. Tommy would not neglect the 
opportunity of ſhewing his talents; he therefore 
called Pig, pig, pig, come hither, little pig ! 
But the pig, who did not exactly comprehend 
his intentions, only grunted and ran away. You 
little ungrateful thing, ſaid Tommy, do you treat 
me in this manner, when I want to feed you? 
If you do not know your friends, I muſt teach 
you. Saying this, he ſprang at the pig, and 
caught him by the hind leg, intending to have 
given him the bread which he had in his hand; 
but the pig, who was not uſed to be treated in 
that manner, began ſtruggling and ſqueaking to 
that degree, that the ſow, who was within hear- 
ing, came running to the place, wth all the reſt 
of the litter at her heels. As Tommy did- not 
know whether ſhe would be pleaſed with her civi- 
lities to her young one, or not, he thought it moſt 
prudent to let it go; and the pig, endeavouting 
to e ſcape as ſpeedily as poſſible, unfortunately ran 
between his legs, and threw him down. The 
place where this accident happened was extremely 
wet; therefore Tommy, in falling, dirtied himſelt 
from head to foot, and the ſow, who came up at 
Wor. I. 7 - that 
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that inſtant; paſſed over him as he attempted u 
riſe, and rolled him back again into the mire; 
Tommy, who was not the cooleſt in his temper, 
was extremely provoked at this ungrateful retury 
for his intended kindneſs, and lofing all patience, 
he ſeized the ſow by the hind leg, and began pom. 
melling her with all his might, as' ſhe attempted 

to eſcape. The ſow, as may be imagined, did 
not reliſn ſuch treatment, but endeavoured with 
all her force to eſcape: but Tommy keeping hic 
hold, and continuing his diſcipline, ſhe ſtruggled 
with ſuch violence as to drag him ſeveral yards, 
ſqueaking in the moſt lamentable manner all the 
time, in which ſhe was joined by the whole litter 
of pigs. During the heat of this conteſt, a large 
flock of geeſe happened to be croſſing the road, 
into the midſt ot which the affrighted ſow ran 
headlong, dragging the enraged Tommy at her 
heels. The goſlings retreated with the greateſt 

precipitation, joining their mournful cackling to 
the general noiſe; but a gander of more than 
common ſize and courage, reſenting the unpro- 
voked attack which had been made upon his fami- 

75 flew at Tommy's hinder parts, and gave him 
everal ſevere ſtrokes with his bill. Tommp, 
whoſe, courage had hitherto been unconquerable, 
being thus unexpectedly attacked by a new enemy, er 
was obliged to yield to fortune, and not knowing 
the preciſe extent of his danger, he not = ſut- 
fered the ſow to eſcape, but joined his vociferati- 
ons to the general ſeream. This alarmed Mr. 
Barlow, who coming up to the place, found his 
pupil in the moſt woeful plight, daubed from head 
to foot, with his face and hands as black as thoſe 

of any chimney-ſweeper. He enquired what was 
the matter, and Tommy, as ſoon as he had reco- 
vered breath enough to ſpeak, anſwered in this 

5 manngr: 
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mann:r:— Sir, all this is owing to what you told 
me about taming animals. I wanted to make 
them tame and gentle and to love me, and you 
ſee the conſequences. Indeed, ſaid Mr. Barlow, 
| ſee you have been wy ill⸗ treated, but I hope 
you are not hurt ; and if it is owing to any thing 
have ſaid, I ſhall feel the more concern. No, 
aid Tommy, I cannot ſay that I am much hurt. 
Why then, ſaid Mr. Barlow, you had better go 
and waſh yourſelf; and when you are clean we 
will talk over the affair. When Tommy had re- 
turned, Mr. Barlow aſked him how the accident 
had happened; and when he had heard the ſtory, 
te ſaid, I am very ſorry for your misfortune; but 
do not perceive that I was:the-cauſe of it; for I 
do not remember that I eyer adviſed you to catch: 
pigs by the hinder legs. T. No, fir ; but you 
told me that feeding animals was the way to make 
them love me, and ſo I wanted to feed the pig. 
Mr. B. But it was not my fault that you attempted 
t in a wrong manner. The animal did not know, 
your intentions, and therefore, when you ſeized 
him in ſo violent a manner, he naturally attempt- 
ed to eſcape; and his mother, hearing his cries, 
very naturally came to his aſſiſtance. All; that 
happened was owing to your inexperience. Be- 


e, 

„ ire you meddle with any animal, you ſhould; 
ns Was yourſelf acquainted with his nature and 
it WF poſition ; otherwiſe, you may fare like the lit- 


le boy, that, in attempting to catch flies, was 
ung by a waſp; or like another, that, ſeeing an 
adder ſleeping upon la bank, took it for an cel, 
nd was bitten by it, which had nearly coſt him 
us life. T. But, fr, I thought Harry had men- 
'oned a little hoy that uſed to feed a ſnake with 
ut receiving any hurt from it. Mr. B. That 
night very well: happen 3 there is ſcarcely. any 
2 creature 
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creature that will do hurt unleſs. it is attacked ot 
wants food. And ſome of theſe reptiles. are en. 
tirely harmleſs, others not: therefore the beſt way 
is not to meddle with any thing till = are per- 
fectly acquainted with its nature. Had you ob- 
ferved this rule, you never would have attempted 
to catch the pig by the hinder leg, in order to 
tame it; and it is very lucky that you did not 
make the experiment upon a larger animal, other. 
wife you might have been as badly treated as the 
taylor was by the elephant. T. Pray, fir, what 
is this curious ſtory ? But firſt tell me, if you 

pleaſe, what an elephant is. . 
An elephant, ſaid Mr. Barlow, is the largeſt 
land animal that we are acquainted with. It is 
many times thicker than an ox, and grows to the 
height of eleven or twelve feet. Its ſtrength, as 
may be eaſily imagined, is prodigious 5 but it is, 
at the ſame time, fo very gentle, that it rarely 
does hurt to any thing, even in the woods where 
it reſides. It does not eat fleſh, but lives upon 
the fruits and branches of trees. But what 1s 
moſt fingular about its make is, that, inſtead of 
a noſe, it has a long, hollow piece of fleſh, which 
grows. over its mouth to the length of three or 
four feet. This is called the trunk of the ele- 
phant, and he is capable of bending it in every 
direction. When he wants to break off the 
branch of a tree, he twiſts his trunk round it 
and ſnaps it off directly. When he wants to 
drink, he lets it down into the water, ſucks up 
ſeveral gallons at a time, and then doubling the 
end of it back, diſcharges it all into his mouth. 
Bat if he is ſo large, ſaid Tommy, and ſtrong, 
I -ſhould ſuppoſe it muſt be impoſſible ever to tame 
him. So perhaps it would, replied Mr. Barlow, 
did they not inſtruct thoſe that have been UE? 
| tame 
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tamed to aſſiſt in catching otherss- T. How is 
that, ſir? Mr. B. When they have diſcovered a 
foreſt where theſe animals reſott, they make a 
large encloſure with ſtrong pales and a deep ditch,- 
leaving only one entrance to it, which has a ſtrong 
gate left purpoſely open. They then let one of 
their tame elephants looſe, who join the wild 
ones, and gradually entice them into the enclo- 
ſure. As ſoon as one of theſe has entered, a 
man who ſtood ready ſhuts the gates, and takes 
him priſoner. The animal, finding himſelf thus 
entrapped, begins to grow furious, and attempts 
eſcape : but immed ately two tame ones, of the 
| largeſt ſize and greateſt ſtrength, who had been 
placed there on purpoſe, come up to him one on 
© each fide, and beat him with their trunks till he 
becomes more quiet. A man then comes behind, 
dies a very large cord to each of his hind legs, 
aua faſtens the other end of it to two great trete. 
Heis then left without food for ſome hours, and 
uin that time generally becomes ſo docile, as to 
" WY luffer himſelf to be conducted to the ſtable that 
1s prepared for him, where he lives the reſt of. 
bis life like an horſe, or any other ſort of domeſ- 
TW tic animal. T. And pray, fir, what did the 
* Wh clephant do to the taylor? Mr. B. There was at 
Y Vusat, a city where many of theſe tame elephants 
are kept, a taylor, that uſed to fit and work in 
bis ſhed; loſs to the place to which. theſe ele- 
phants were led every day to drink.. This man 
id contracted a kind of acquaintance with one of 
the largeſt of theſe beaſts, and uſed to pteſent 
him fruits and. other vegetables, whenever the 
tephant paſſed by his door. The elephant was 
accuſtomed to put his long trunk in at the win- 
dow, and to receive in that manner whatever his 
tiend choſe to give. But one day, the taylor 
E. 3. hap- WI \ 
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happened to be in a more than ordinary 1l[-hy. 
mour, and, not conſidering how dangerous it 
might prove to provoke an animal of that fize 
and ſtrength, when the elephant put his trunk in 
at the window, as uſual, inſtead of giving him 
any thing to eat, he pricked him with his needle, 
The elephant inſtantly withdrew his trunk, and 
without ſhewing any marks of reſentment, went 
on with the reſt to drink, but after he had quenched 
his thirſt, he collected a large quantity of the 
dirtieſt water he could find in his trunk, which, 
I have already told you, is capable of holding 
many gallons, and when he paſſed by the taylor's 
ſhop in his return, he diſcharged it full in his 
face, with ſo true an aim, that he wetted him all 
over, and almoſt drowned -him ; thus juſtly pu- 
niſhing the man for his ill-nature and breach of 
r Fanta ſaid Harry, conſidering the 
ſtrength of the animal, he muſt have had great 
moderation and generofity not to have puniſhed 
the man more ſeverely; and therefore I think it 
is a very great ſhame for men ever to be eruel to 
animals, when they are ſo affectionate and hu- 
mane to them... You are very right, ſaid Ms. 
Barlow; and I remember another ſtory of an 
elephant, which, if true, is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary. Theſe animals, although in general they 
are as docile and obedient to the perſon that takes 
care of them as a dog, are ſometimes ſeized with 
a ſpecies of impatience which makes them abſo- 
lutely ungovernable. It is then dangerous to 
come near them, and very difficult to reſtrain 
them. I ſhould have mentioned that, in the 
eaſtern parts of the world, where elephants are 
found, the kings and princes keep them to ſide 
upon, as we do horſes: a kind of tent or paul 


lion is fixed upon the back of the animal, in 
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which one, or more perſons, is placed, and the 
keeper that is uſed to manage him, fits upon the 
neck of the elephant, and guides him by means 
of a pole with an iron hook at the end. Now, 
as theſe animals are there of great value, the 
keeper is frequently ſeverely. puniſhed, if any 
accident happens to the animal by his careleſſneſs. 
But, one day, one of the largeſt- elephants, 
being ſeized with a ſudden fit of paſſion, had 
brokemlooſe, and, as the keeper was not in the 
way, nobody was able to appeaſe. him, or dared: 
to come near him. While he was, therefore, 
running about in this manner, he chanced to 
ſce the wife of his keeper, who had oiten fed 
him as welt as her huſband; with her young child 
in her arms, with which ſhe. was endeavouring to- 
eſcape from his fury. The woman ran as faſt as 
ſhe was able; but finding that it was impoſſible 
for her to eſcape; . theſe beaſts, although 
ſo very large, are able to run very faſt, ſne 
reſolutely turned about, and throwing her child 
down before the elephant, thus accoſted him, as 
it he had been capable of underſtanding her: 
You ungrateful beaſt, is this the return you 
make for all the benefits we have beſtowed ? Have 
we fed you, and taken care of you, by day and 
might, during ſo many years, only that you may 
a laſt deſtroy us all? Cruſh, then, this poor in- 
nocent child and me, in return for the ſervices 
that my hufband has done you! | 
While ſhe was making theſe paſſionate exclama- 
tions, the elephant approached the place where: 
the little infant lay, but, inſtead of. trampling 
upon him, or hurting him, he ſtopped ſhort, 
and looked at him with earneſtneſs, as if he had 
been ſenſible of ſhame and compaſſion ; and his 
fury from that inſtant abating, he ſuffered himſelt 
| E 4 to: 
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to be led without oppoſition to his ſtable. Tom. 
my thanked Mr. Barlow for theſe two ſtories, ang 
promiſed, for the future, to uſe more diſcretion 
in his kindneſs to animals. | 
The next day Tommy and Harry went into the 
garden to ſow the wheat which Harry had brought 
with him, upon a bed which Tommy had dug for 
that purpoſe. - While they were at work Tommy 
ſaid, Pray, Harry, did you ever hear the tory of 
the men that were obliged to live fix yearP u 
that terrible cold country, I forget the name of it, 
where there is nothing but ſnow and ice, and 
ſcarcely any other animals but great bears that are 
ready to eat men up? H. Yes, I have. . 
And did not the very thoughts of it frighten you 
dreadfully? H. No, I cannot ſay they did. I. 
Why, ſhould you like to live in ſuch a country? 
H. No, certainly ; I am very happy that I wa 
born in ſuch a country as this, where the weather 
is ſcarcely too hot or too cold: but-a man muſt 
bear patiently whatever is his lot in this world 
T. That is trae—But ſhould you not cry, and be 
very much afflited, if you were left upon ſuch a 
country? H. I ſhould certainly be very ſorry, if 
I was left there alone, more eſpecially as I am nat 
big enough, or ſtrong enough, to defend myſelt 
againſt ſuch fierce animals. But the crying would 
do me no good—it would be better to do ſome- 
thing, and endeavour to help myſelf. T. Indeed 
I think it would; but what gould you do? H. 
Why, I would endeavour to build myſelf an 
bo: if I could find any materials. T. And 
what materials is an houſe made of? I thought i 
had been impoſſible to make an houſe without 
having many people of different trades, ſuch 3s 
carpenters and brieklayers. H. You know there 


are houſes of differen: fzes. The houſes * 
| the 
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the poor people live in, are very different from 
your father's houſe. T. Ves, they are little, 
naſty, dirty, diſagreeable places; 1 ſhould not 
like to live in them at all. H. And yet the poor 
are in general as ſtrong and healthy as the rich. 
But if you could have no other, you would rather 
live in one of them than be expoſed to the weather. 
T. Yes, certainly. And how would you make 
one of them? H. If I could get any wood, 
and had an hatchet, I would cut down ſome 
branches of trees, and ſink them upright in the 
ground, near to each other. T. And what then? 
H. I would then get ſome other branches, but 
more full of ſmall wood, and theſe I would inter- 
weave between them, juſt as we make hurdles to 
confine the ſneep: and then, as that might not be 
warm enough to refit the wind and cold, I would 
cover them over, both within and without, with 
clay. T Clay, what is that? Hy It is a parti- 
cular kind of earth that ſticks to your feet when 
jou tread upon it, or to your hands when you 
touch it. T. I declare I did not think it had been 
ſo eaſy to make an houſe. And do you think that 
people could really live in ſuch houſes? H. Cer- 
tainly they might, becauſe many perſons live in 
ſuch houſes here, and I have been told that in 
many parts of the world they have not any other. 
Really, ſaid Tommy, I ſhould like to try to make 
an houſe; do you think, Harry, that you and I 
could make one? | Yes, ſaid Harry, if I had 
wood and clay enough, I think I could, and a 
mall hatchet to ſharpen the ſtakes, and make them 
enter the ground. Mr. Barlow then came to call 
them in to read, and told Tommy, that, as be 
had been talking ſo much about good-nature to 
animals, he had looked him out a very pretty ſto- 
ry upon the ſubject, and begged that he would 
E. 5. read 
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read it well. That I will, ſaid Tommy; for! 
begin to like reading extremely: and I think that 
Lam happier too ſince I learned it; for now ] can 
always divert myſelf. Indeed, anſwered Mr, 
Barlow, moſt people find it ſo. When any one 
dan read, he will not find the knowledge any bur. 
then to him; and it is his own fault, if he is not 
conſtantly amuſed. This is an advantage, Tom- 
my, which a gentleman, fince you are ſo fond eſ 
the word, may more particularly enjoy, becauſe 
he has ſo much time at his on diſpoſal. And it 
is much better that he ſhould diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by having more knowledge and improvement than 
others, than by fine clothes, or any ſuch trifles, 
which any one may have that can purchaſe them, 
as well as himſelt. Tommy then read, with a 
clear and diſtinct voice, the tollowing ſtory of 


The GOOD-NATURED LITTLE Boy. 


A little boy went out, one morning, to walk to 
a village about five miles from the place where he 
lived, and carried with him, in a baſket, the pro- 
viſion that was to ſerve him the whole day. As he 
was walking along, a poor little half-ſtarved dog 
came up to him, wagging his tail, and feeming to 
intreat him to take compaſhon on him. The little 
boy at firſt took no notice of him, but at length, 
remarking how lean and famiſhed the creature ſeem- 
ed to be, he ſaid, This animal is certainly in very 
great neceſſity : if I give him part of my proviſion, 
I ſhall be obliged to go home hungry myſelt; 
however, as he ſeems to want it more than I do, 
he ſhall partake with me. Saying this, he gave 
the dog part of what he had in his baſket, who ate 
as if he had not taſted victuals for a fortnight. The 


little boy went on a little farther, his dog (till. fol- 
Wes? ; lowing 
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lowing him, and fawning upon him with the great- 
eſt gratitude and affection, when he ſaw a poor old 
horſe lying upon the ground, and groaning as if 
he was very ill: he went up to him, and ſaw 
that he was almoſt ſtarved, and ſo weak that he was 
unable to viſe. I am very much afraid, ſaid the lit- 
tle boy, if I ſtay. to aſſiſt this horſe, that it will 
be dark before I can return, and I have heard 
there are ſeveral thieves in the neighbourhood: 
however, I will try; it is doing a good action to 
attempt to relieve him, and God Almighty will 
take care of me. e then went and gathered ſome 
graſs, which he brought to thehorſe's mouth, who 
immediately began to eat with as much reliſh as if 
his chief diſeaſe was hunger. He then fetched 
ſome water in his hat, which the animal drank up, 
and ſeemed immediately to be ſo much refreſhed, 
that, after a {ew trials, he got up, and began graz- 
ing. He then went on a little farther, and ſaw a 
man wading about in a pond of water, without 
veing able to get out of it, in ſpite of all his en- 
deavours. What is the matter, good man, faid- 
the little boy to him; can't you find your way out 
of this pond ? No, God bleſs you, my worthy 
maſter, or miſs, ſaid the man; for ſuch I take you 
to be by your voice: I have fallen into this pond, 
and know not how to get out again, as I am quite 
blind, and I am almoſt afraid to move. for fear of- 
being drowned. Well, ſaidthe little boy, though 
[ ſhall be wetted to the ſkin, if you will throw me 
your ſtick, I will try to help you out of it. The 
blind man then threw the ſtick to that fide on 
which he heard the voice, the little boy caught it, 
and went into the water, feeling very carefully be- 
fore him, leſt he ſhould unguardedly go beyond 
his depth : at length he reached the blind man, took 


him. 
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him very carefully by the hand, and led him out. 
The blind man then gave him a thouſand bleſſings, 
and told him he could grope out his way home, 
and the little boy ran. on as hard as he could to 
prevent being benighted. But he had not proceed... 
ed far before he ſaw a poor failor, that had loſt both 
his legs in an engagement by fea, hopping along 

upon crutches. God: bleſs you, my little. maſter, 
faid the ſailor; I have fought many a battle with 

the French to defend poor Old England, but now 

Lam crippled, as you fee, and have neither vie- 

tuals nor money, although I am almoſt famiſhed. 

The little boy could not refift his inclination to re- 

lieve him, ſo he gave him all his remaining vic- 
tuals, and ſaid, God help you, poor man! this is 
all I have, otherwiſe you ſhould have more. He 

then ran along, and preſently arrived at the town 

he was going to, did his buſmeſs, and returned 
towards his own home, with all the expedition he 
was able. Buthe had not gone much more than 
half way, before the nightſhut in extremely dark, 
without either moon or ſtars to light him. The 
poor little boy did all that he was able to find his 
way, but unfortunately miſſed it in turning down 
a lane whieh brought him into a wood, where he 
wandered about a great while without being able to 
find any path to lead him out. Tired out at [ail 
and hungry, he felt himſelf ſo feehle, that he could 
go no farther, but fat himſelf down upon the 
ground, crying moſt bitterly. In this ſituation he 
remained for ſome time, till at laſt the little dog, 
who had never forſaken him, came up to him, 
wagging his tail, and holding ſomething in his 
mouth. The little boy took it from him, and ſaw 
it was an handkerchief nicely pinned together, 
which ſomebody had dropped, and the dog had 
picked up; and. upon opening it, he found "_ 
f Ta 


given me a ſupper, and a good turn is never loſt,, 
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ral flices of bread and meat, which the little boy 
ate with greatfatisfaQtion, and felt himſelf extreme 
ly refreſhed with his meal. So, ſaid the litele boy, 
ſee that if I have given you a hreakfaſt, you have 


done even to a dog. He then onee more attempt 
ed to eſcape from the wood, but it was to no pur- 
pole 3. he only ſeratched his legs with the briers, 
and ſlipped down in the dirt, without being able 
to find his way out. He was juſt going to give 
up all farther attempts in deſpair, when he hap-- 
pened to ſee an horſe feeding before him, and go-- 
ing up to him, ſaw, by the light of the moon, 
which juſt then began to ſhine a little, that 
it was the very ſame he had: fed in the morn- 
ing. Perhaps, ſaid the little boy, this crea-. 
ture, as J have been ſo good to him, will let me 
get upon his back, and he may bring me out of the 
wood, as he is accuſtomed to feed in this neigh- 
bourhocd. The little boy then went up to the 
horſe, ſpeaking to him, and ftroking him, and the 
horſe let him mount his back without oppoſition; 
and then proceeded flowly through the wood, 
grazing as he went, til he brought him to an opens: 
ing which led to the high road. The little boy was 
much rejoiced at this, and ſaid, If 1 had not ſav- 
ed this ereature's life in the morning, I ſhould- 
have been obliged to have ſtaid here all night; I: 
lee by this, that a good turn is never loſt. But the 
poor little hoy had yet a greater danger to un- 
dergo; for, as he was going along a ſolitary lane, 
two men-ruſhed out upon him, laid hold of him, 
and were going to ſtrip him of his clothes; but 
juſt as they were begining to do it, the little dog bit- 
the leg of one of the men with ſo-much violence; . 
that he left the little boy, and purſued the dog, 
that ran howling and barking away. In this in- 

ſtant 
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ſtant a voice was heard that cried out, There the 
raſcals are, let us knock themdown.! which fright. 


encd the remaining man ſo much, that he ran 
away, and his companion followed him: The 
little boy looked up, and ſa that it was the ſailor, 
whom he had relieved in the morning, carried 
- upon the ſhoulders of the blind man whom he 


had helped out of the pond. There, my little 


dear, ſaid the ſailor, God be thanked} we have. 
come in time to do yon a ſervice, in return for 


what you did us in the morning. As Llay under 


an hedge T heard theſe villains. talk of robbing a 


little boy, that, from the defcription, 1 concluded 


muſt be you; but I was ſo lame, that I ſhould not 


have been able to come time enough ts help you; 
if J had not met this honeſt blind man, who took 
me upon his back while I ſhewed him the way. 
Fhe little boy thanked them very. gratefully for 


thus defending him; and they went all togetherto-' 


his father's houſe, which was not far off,, where 
they were all kindly entertained with a ſupper and 
a: bed. The little boy took care of his faithful 
dog as long as he lived, and never forgot the impor- 
tance and neceſſity of doing good to others, if we 
wiſh them to do the ſame to us. thu 3 

Upon my word, ſaid Tommy, when he had 
fmiſhed, Lam vaſtly pleaſed with this ſtöry; and 
I think that it may very likely be true; for I have 
obſerved myſelf that every thing ſeems to love lit- 
tle Harry here, merely becauſe he is good-natured 
to it. I was quite ſurpriſed to ſee the great dog, 
the other day, which-I have never dared to touch 
for fear of being bitten, fawning upon him, and 
licking him all over: it put me in mind of the ſto- 
ry of Androcles and the Lion. That dog, faid 
Mr. Barlow, will be equally fond of you, if you 
are kind to him; for nothing equals the ſagaclt) 

an 
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and gratitude of a dog. But fince you have read 
a ſtory about a good-natured boy, Harry ſhall read 
you another, concerning a boy of a contrary di- 


poſition. Harry then read the following ſtory of 


The ILL-NATURED Box. * 

There was oncea little boy, ho was ſo unfortu- 
nate as to have a very bad man for his father, ho- 
was always ſurly and ill-tempered, and never gave 
his children either good inſtructions or good exam 
ple: in conſequence of which, this little boy, who 
might otherwiſe have been happier and better, be- 
came ill natured, quarrelſome, and diſagreeable to 
every body. He very often was ſeverely beaten by: 
boys that were bigger than himſelf for his imperti- 
nence, and ſometimes by boys that were leſs; for, 
though he was very abuſive. and quarrelſome, he 
did not much like fighting, and generally truſted: 
more to hisAeels than his courage, when he had 
engaged himſelf in a quarrel. This little boy had. 
a cur dog that was the exact image of himſelf;. 
he was the moſt troubleſome, ſurly creature ima- 
ginable, always barking at the heels of every horſe 
he came near, and worrying every ſheep he could: 
meet with; for which reaſon both the dog and the 
boy were diſliked by all the neighbourhood. 

One morning his father got up early to go to the 
ale-houſe, where he intended to ſtay till night, as it 
was an holiday; but before he went out, he gave 
his ſon ſome bread and cold meat, and fix-pence,. 
and told him that he might go and divert himſelf 
as he would the whole day. The little boy was. 
very much pleaſed with this liberty; and as it 
was a very fine morning, he called his dog Tiger to 
follow him, and began his walk. He had not pro- 
ceeded far before he mat a little boy, that was. 
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driving a flock of ſheep towards a gate that he 
wanted them to enter. Pray, maſter, ſaid the lit- 
tle boy,.ſtand ſtill and keep your dog cloſe to you. 
for fear you frighten my — Oh! yes, to be 

ſure, anfwered the ill- natured little boy; I am to 
wait here all the morning till you and your ſheep: 
have paſſed, L. ſuppoſe ] Here, Tiger; ſeize them, 
boy Tiger at this ſprang forth into the middle 
of the flock, barking and bitting on every ſide, and 
the ſheep; in a general conſternation, hurried each 
a ſeparate way Tiger ſeemed to enjoy this ſport 
equally with his maſter; but in the midſt of 
his triumph, he happened unguardedly to attack an 
oid ram that had more courage than the reſt of the 
flock: he, inſtead of running away, faced about, 
and aimed a blow with his forehead at his enemy, 
with ſo mueh force and dexterity, that he knocked 
Tiger over and over, and butting him ſeveral 
times while he was down, obliged him to limp 
howling away. The ill-natured little boy, who 
was not capable of loving any t' ing, had been ve- 
ry much diverted with the trepidation of the ſheep, 

but now he laughed heartily at the misfortune of his 
dog; and he would have laughed much longer, had 
not the other littie boy, provoked bevond his pa- 

tience at this treatment thrown a ſtone, at him, 
which hit him full upon the temples, and al- 

moſt knocked him down. He immediately be- 
gan to cry, in concert with his dog, and per- 
ceiving a man coming towards them, whom he 

fancied -might be the owner of the ſheep, he 
thought it moſt prudent to eſcape as ſpeedily as 

poſſible. But he had ſcarcely recovered from the 
ſmart which the blow had: occaſioned, before his 

former miſchievous diſpoſition returned, which 
he determined to gratify to the utmoſt. He had 


not gone far; before he TY Mandi 
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by a ſtile with a large pot of milk at her feet. 
Pray, fir, ſaid the little girl, help me up with this 
pot of milk: my mother ſent me out to fetch it 
this morning, and I have brought it above a 
mile upon my head; but I am fo tired that 1 
have been obliged to op at this ſtile to reſt me; 
and if I don't return home prefently, we ſhall 
have no pudding to-day, and, beſides, my mo- 
ther will be very angry with me. What, ſaid the 
boy, you are to have a pudding to-day, are you, 
miſs? Yes, ſaid the girl, and a fine piece of 
roaſt beef; for there's uncle Will, and uncle John, 
and grandfather, and all my coufins, to dine 
with us; and we ſhall be very merry in the even- 
ing I can aſſure you: ſo pray help me up, as 
ſpeedily as poſſible. That [ will, miſs, ſaid the 
boy, and taking up the jug, he pretended to fix 
it upon her head; but juſt as ſhe had hold of it, 
he gave it a little puſh, as if he had ſtuwbled,. 
and overturned it upon her. The little girl began 
to cry violently; but the miſchievous boy ran 
away laughing heartily, and ſaying, Good bye, 
little miſs; give my humble ſervice to uncle 
Will, and grandfather, and the dear little couſins. 
— This prank encouraged him very much; for 
he thought that now he had certainly eſcaped 
without any bad conſequences : ſo he went on, 
applauding his own ingenuity, and came to a 
green, where ſeveral little boys were at play. 
He defired leave to play with them, which they 
allowed him to do. But he could not be contented. 
lon-, without exerting his evil diſpoſition 3 ſo- 
taking an opportunity when it was his turn ta» 
fling the ball,. inftead of flinging it the way he. 
ought to. have done, he threw it into a deep- 
muddy ditch : the little boys ran in a great hurry 
ta 
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to ſee what was become of it, and as they were 
ſtanding all together upon the brink, he gave the 
outermoſt boy a violent *puſt againſt his neigh. 
hour; be, not. being able to reſiſt the violence, 
tumbled againſt the next, that next againſt ano- 
ther, by which means they all ſouſed into the 
ditch together. They ſoon ſcrambled out, although 
in a dirty plight, and were going to have puniſhed 
kim for his ill-behaviour; but he patted Tiger 
upon the back, who began ſnarling and growling 
in ſuch a manner as made them deſiſt. Thus 
this little miſchievous boy eſcaped ai ſecond time 
with impunity. Th HI D724 ae . 

FThe next thing that he met with was a poor 
jack-aſs feeding very quietly in a ditch. The lit- 
tle boy, ſeeing that nobody was within fight, 
thought this was an opportunity of plaguing an 
animal that was not to be loſt ; ſo he went and cut 
a large bunch of thorns,, which he contrived to 
fix to the poor beaſt's tail, and then ſetting Tiger 
at him, he was extremely diverted to ſee the fright 
and agony the creature was in. Bat it did: not 
fare ſo well with Tiger, who, while he was bay- 
ing and biting the animal's heels, received fo ſe- 
vere a kick upon his head, as laid him dead upon 
the ſpot. The boy, who had no affection for his 
dog, left him with the greateſt unconcern, when 
he faw what had happened, and, finding himſelf 
hungry, ſat down by the way fide to cat his dinner. 
He had not been long there, before a poor blind 
man came groping his way with a couple of ſticks. 
Good morning to you, gaffer, ſaid the boy; pray 
did you ſee a little girl come this road, with a 
baſket of eggs upon her head, dreſſed in a green 
gown, with a ſtraw hat upon her head? God 
bleſs you, maſter, ſaid the beggar, I am ſo blind 
that I can ſec nothing either in heaven above, or 
on 
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on the earth below: I have been blind theſe twen⸗ 
ty years, and they call me poor, old, Blind 
Richard. Though this poor man was ſuch an ob- 
ject of charity and compaſſion, yet the little boy 
determined as uſual to play him fome triek; and 
as he was a great liar and deceive”, he ſpoke to him 
thus: Poor old Richard] I am heartily ſorry for 
you with all my heart: I am juſt eating my break- 
taſt, and if you will fit down by me, I will give 
you part, and feed you myſelf. Thank you witly 
all my heart, faid the poor man, and if you will 
give me your hand, I will fit'by you with great 
pleaſure, my dear, good little maſter ! The little 
boy then gave him lris hand, and, pretending to 
direct him, guided him to ſit down in a large 
heap of wet dung that lay by the road fide. 
There, ſaid he, now you are nicely ſeated, and 
I will feed you; ſo taking a little in his fingers, 
he was going to put it in the blind man's mouth: 
But the man, who now perceived the triek that 
had been played him, made a ſudden ſnap at his 
fingers, and getting them between his teeth, bit 
them ſo ſeverely, that the wieked boy roared out 
for mercy, and promiſed never more to be guilty 
of ſuch wickedneſs. At laſt, the blind man, after 
he had put him to very ſevere pain, conſented to 
let him go, ſaying as he went, Are you not 
aſnamed, you little ſcoundrel, to attempt to do 
hurt to thoſe who have never injured you, and to 
want to add to the ſufferings of thoſe who are al-- 
ready ſufficiently miſerable > Although you ef- 
cape now, be aſſured, that, if you do not repent 
and mend your manners, you will meet with a. 
ſevere puniſhment for your bad behaviour. ** 
One would think that this puniſhment ſhouſd- 
have cured him entirely of his miſchievous diſpo- 
ktion; but, unfortunately, nothing 'is. ſo-dificult 
do 
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to overcome as bad habits that have been long ins 
dulged. He had not gone far, before he ſaw a 
lame beggar that juſt made a ſhift to ſupport him. 
ſelf by the means of a couple of ſticks. The beg. 
gar aſked him to give him ſomething, and the lit- 
tle miſchievous boy, pulling out his fix-pence, 
threw it down juſt before him, as if he intended 
to make him a preſent of it; but while the poor 
man was ſtooping with difficulty to pick it up, this 
wicked little boy knocked the ſtick away, by which 
means the beggar fell down upon his face, and 
then ſnatching up the ſix-pence, he ran away 
laughing very heartily at the accident. 
This was the laſt trick this little ungracious boy 
had it in his power to play; for ſeeing two men 
come up to the beggar, and enter into diſcourſe 
with him, he was afraid of being purſued, and 
therefore ran as faſt as he was able over ſeveral 
fields. At laſt he came inte a lane which led to a 
farmer's orchard, and as he was preparing to 
clamber over the fence, a large dog ſeized him by 
the leg, and held him faſt. He cried. out in an 
of terror, which brought the farmer out, 
who called:the deg off, but ſcized him very rough- 
ly, ſaying, Sol fir, you are caught at laſt, are 
you? You thought you might come day after day 
and ſteal my apples, without detection; but it 
ſeems, you are miſtaken, and now you ſhall re- 
ceive the puniſhment you have ſo long deſerved, 
The farmer then. began to chaſtiſe him very ſe- 
verely with a whip he had in his hand, and the 
boy in vain proteſted he was innocent, and begged 
for mercy. At laſt the farmer- aſked him who he 
was, and where he lived; but whenhe had heard 
his name, he cried out, What are you the little 
raſcal that frightened my ſheep this morning, by 


which means ſeveral of them are loſt? And do 
you 
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you think to eſcape ? —Saying this, he laſhed him 
more ſeverely than before, in ſpite of all his cries 


and proteſtations. At length, thinking he had 


puniſhed him enough, he turned bim out of the 
orchard, bade him go home, and frighten ſheep 
again if he liked the conſequences. The little 
boy ſlunk away; crying very bitterly, for he had 
been very ſeverely beaten, and now began to find 
that no one can long hurt others with impunity: 
ſo he determined to go quietly home, and behave 
better for the future. But his ſufferings were not 
yet at an end; for as he jumped down from the 
file, he felt himſelf very roughly ſeized, and, 
looking up, found that he was in the power of the 
lame beggar whom he had thrown down upon his 
face. It was in vain that he now cried, entreat- 
ed, and begged pardon : the man, who had been 
much hurt by his fall, threſhed hun very ſever 
with his ſtick, before he would part with him. He 
now again went on, crying and roaring with pain, 
but at leaſt expected to eſcape without farther da- 
mage. But here he was miſtaken ;- for as he was 
walking through 'a lane, juſt as he turned a cor- 
ner, he found himſelf in the middle of the very 
troop of boys that he had uſed ſo ill in the mor- 
ning. They all ſet up a ſliout as ſoon as they ſaw 
their enemy in their power without a dog, and 
began perſecuting him in a thouſand various ways. 
Some pulled him by the hair, others pinched him; 
lome whipped his legs. with their handkerchiefs, 
while others covered him with handfuls of dirt. 
In vain did he attempt to eſcape, they were ſtill 
at his heels, and, ſurrounding him on every fide, 
continued their perſecutions. At length, while 
he was in this diſagreeable fituation, he happened 
to come up to the fame jack-aſs, he had ſeen in 
the morning, and making a ſudden ſpring jumped 
| upon 
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. upon his back hoping by theſe means to eſcape- 
The boys immediately renewed their ſhouts, and 


the aſs, who, was frightened at the noiſe, began 
gallopping with all his might, and preſently bore 
him from the reach of his enemies. But he had 
little reaſoa to rejoice at this eſcape; for he found 
it impoſſible io ſtop the animal, and was every in- 
ſtant afraid of being thrown off, and daſhed upon 
the ground. After he had been thus hurried along 
a conſiderable time, the aſs on a ſudden ſtopped 
ſhort at the door of a cottage, and began kicking 
and prancing with ſo much fury, that the little 
boy was preſently thrown to the ground, and 
broke his leg in the fall. His cries immediately 
brought the family out, among whom was the 
very little girl he had uſed ſo ill in the morning. 
But ſhe, with the greateſt good - nature, ſeeing 
him in ſuch a pitiable ſituat ion, aſſiſted in bring- 
ing him in, and laying him upon the bed. I here 
this unfortunate boy had leiſure to recollect him- 
ſelt, and reflect upon his own bad behaviour, 
which in one day's time had expoſed him to ſuch a, 
variety of misfortunes; and he determined. 
with great ſincerity, that, if ever he recovered 
from his preſent accident, he would be as careful 
to take every opportunity of doing good, as he 
had before been to commit every ſpecięs of mil- 
chief. TP 

When the ſtory was ended, Tommy faid it 
-was very ſurpriſing to ſee how differently the two 
little boys fared. The one little boy was. good- 
natured, and therefore every thing -he met be- 
came his friend, and aſſiſted him in return: the 
other, who was ill-natured, made every thing 
his enemy, and therefore he met with nothing 
but misfortunes and vexations, and nobody ſcemed 
to feel any compaſhon for him, excepting 
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poor little girl that aſſiſted him at laſt, which was 
very kind indeed of her, conſidering how ill ſhe 
had been uſed. That is very true, indeed, ſaid 
Mr. Barlow: nobody is loved in this world, un- 
leſs he loves others, and does goed to them; and 
nobody can tell but one time or other he may 
want the aſſiſtance of the meaneſt and loweſt. 
Therefore every ſenſible man will behave well to 
every thing around him; he will behave well, 
| becauſe it is his duty to do it, becauſe every benes. 
volent perſon feels the greateſt pleaſure in doing 
good, and even becauſe it is his own intereſt to 
make as many friends as poſſible. No one can 
tell, however ſecure his preſent ſituation may 
appear, how ſoon it may alter, and he may have 
occaſion for the compaſſion of thoſe who are now 
infinitely below him. I could ſhew you a ſtory 
to that purpoſe, but you. Fave read enough, and. 
therefore you, mult now go out and uſe ſome 
exerciſe, Oh] pray, » fir, ſaid Tommy, do let 
me hear the ſtory. I think I could now read for: 
ever, without being tired. No, ſaid Mr. Bar- 
low ; every thing has its turn. To-morrow' you 
Gall read, but now we muſt work in the garden. 
Then, pray, ſir, ſaid Tommy, may I aſk a 
avour of you? Surely, anſwered Mr. Barlow: 
it 1t is proper for you to have, there is nothing 
can give me a greater pleaſure than to grant it. 
Why then, ſaid Tommy, I have been thinking 
tit a man ſhould: know, h-w to-do every thing 
a this world. Mr. B. Very right: the more 
knowledge he acquires, the better. T. And there- 
ore Harry and I are going to build an houſe. 
Mr. B. To build an houſe !—Well, and have you: 
ad in a ſufficient quantity of brick and moit-r ?! 
No, no, ſaid Tommy, ſmiling, Harry ni 'Þ 
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can build houſcs without brick and mortar. My, 
B. What are they to be made of then, cards} 
Dear fir, anſwered Tommy, do you think yy 
are ſuch little children as to want card houſes } 
No, we are going to build real houſes, fit fot 
people to live in. And then you know, if ever 
wie ſhould be thrown upon a deſert coaſt, as the 

man were, we ſhall be able to fupply our. 
ſelves with neceſſaries, till ſome ſhip comes to 
take us away. Mr. B. And if no ſhip ſhould 
come, what then? T. Why then we muſt ſtay 
there all our lives, I am afraid. Mr. B. If you 
- wiſh to prepare yourſelf againſt that event, 
think you are much in the right, for nobody knows 
what may happen to him in this world. What is 
it then you want, to make your houſe? T. The 
firſt thing we want, ſir, is wood and an hatchet, 
Mr. B. Wood you ſhall have in plenty; — but did 
— ever uſe an hatchet? T. No, fir. Mr. B. 
Then I am afraid to let you have one, becauſe it 
is a very dangerous kind of tool; and if you ate 
nat expert in the uſe of it, you may wound your- 
felf ſeverely. But if you will let me know what 
you. want, I, who am more ſtrong and expert, 
will take the hatchet and cut down the wood for 
you. Thank you, fir, ſaid Tommy; you ate 
very good to me indeed. And away Harry and 
he ran to the copſe at the bottom of the garden. 
Mr. Barlow went to work, and preſently, by 
Harry's direction, cut down ſeveral poles about 45 
thick as a man's wriſt, and about eight feet long: 
theſe he ſharpened at the end, in order to run m 
the ground ; and ſo cager were the two little boys 
at the buſineſs, that in a very ſhort time they had 


tranfported them all to the bottom of the garden, uf 
and Tommy entirely forgot he was a gentleman, Bl Ve 


and worked with the greateſt cagerneſs. my on 
7 al | 
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aid Mr. Barlow, where will you fix your houſe? 
Here, anſwered Tommy, I think, juſt at the 
bottom of this hill, becauſe it will be warm and 
ſheltered. So Harry took; the ſtakes, and began 
to thruſt them into the ground at about the diſ- 
tance of a foot; and in this manner he incloſed 
a bit of ground, which was about ten feet long 
and eight feet wide, leaving an opening in the 
middle, of three feet wide, for a door. After 
this was done, they gathered up the bruſn- wood 
that was cut off, and by Harry's direction they 
inter wove it between the poles, in ſuch a manner 
a; to form a compact kind of fende. This labour, 


25 may be imagined, took them up ſeveral days: 


however, they worked at it very hard every day; 
and every day the work. advanced, which filled 
Tommy's heart with ſo much. pleaſure, that he, 
thought himſelf the happieſt little boy in the 
univerſe. , *© Ti bac] FEE 
But this employment did not make Tommy 
unmindful of the ſtory which Mr. Barlow had 
promiſed him; it was to this purpoſes - 


The Story of the GraTEFul Turk. 


It is too much to be lamented that different 
nations frequently make bloody wars with- each 
other; and when they take any of their enemies 
priſoners, inſtead of uſing them well, and reſtor- - 
ing them to liberty, they confine them in priſons, - 
or ſell them as dlaves. The enmity. that there 
has often been between many of the Italian ſtates, 
particularly the Venetians, and the Turks, is 
luficiently known. It once happened that a 
Venetian ſhip had taken many of the Turks pri- 
oners, and, according to the barbarous cuſtom 
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T have mentioned, theſe unhappy. men had be 
ſol# to different perſons in the . Y — 
one of the ſtaves Hvecł oppoſite. to the houſe of: 
rich Venetian, ho had an only ſon, of about 
the age of twelve years. It happened: that thi 
little uſeck frequently to ſtop as he paſſid 
near Hamet, for that was the name of the flaye, 
and gaze at him very attentively. Hamet, why 
remarked in che face of the child the appearancs 
of good · nature and compaſſion, uſed always tg 
ſalute him with the greateſt courteſy, and teſtified 
the greateſt pleaſure in his company. At length 
the little boy took ſuch a fancy to the ſlave, that 
he uſed to vifit him ſeveral times in the day, and 
brought him ſuch little preſents as he had it in his 
power to make, and whieh he thought would be 
of uſe to his friend. But though Hamet ſeemed 
always to take the greateſt delight in the innocent 
Jaws: 0 of his little friend, yet the child could not 
help . that Hamet was frequently ex- 
tremely ſorrowful; and he oſten ſurpriſed him on 
a ſudden, when tears were trickling down his 
face, although he did his utmoſt to conceal them. 
The little boy was at length ſo much affected with 
the repetition of this fight, that he' fpoke of it to 
his father, and begged him, if he had it in his 
power, to make poor Hamet happy. The father, 
who-was extremely fond of his ſon, and beſides 
had obſerved that he ſeldom requeſted any thang 
which was net generous and humane, determined 
to ſee the Turk himſelf, and! talk to him. Ae. 
cordingly he went to him the next day; and 
obſerving him for ſome time in ſilence, was ſtruck 
with the extraordinary appearance of mildne(s 
and honeſty which his countenance diſcovered 
At length he ſaid to him, Are you that Hamet 
of whom my ſon ĩs ſo fond, and of ae, 
0 | nest 
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neſs and courteſy I have ſo oſten heard him talk? 
Yes, ſaid the Turk, T am that unfortunate 
Hamet, who have now been for thret years 4 
captive: o—_ f J 
you are his father, is the onl human being that 
ſeems to have felt any compaſſion for my fuffer-. 
ings; therefore, I muſt confefs, he is the oy 
object to which I am attached in- thts 'barbarous 
country; and night and morning I pray that 


Chriſtians, to grant him every bleſſing he deſerves, 
and to preſerve' him from all the miſeries I ſuffer. 
Indeed, Hamet, ſaid the merchant, he is much 
obliged to you, although, from his preſent cir- 


danger. But tell nie, for I wiſh to do you good), 
in what can J affiſt' ydu ? for my ſon informs me 


ſorrow. Is it wonderful, anſwered the Turk, 


animated his couritenance, is it wonderful that I 
nould pine in filence, and mourn my fate, who 
im bereft of the firſt ant! nohleſt preſent of na- 
ure, my liberty? And yet, anſwered! the Vene. 
dn, how many thoaſands of our nation do you 
etain in fetters 7 am not anfwerable, ſaid the- 
'urk, for the cruelty of my countrymen, more 
han you are for the barbarity of yours. But as 
o myſelf, I have nevet practiſed the inhuman 
uſtom of enſlaving my fellow - ereatures; I have 


pected the rights of nature, and therefore it is 


s eye and wetted his manly cheek: inftantly, 


Ms upon his boſom, and 


F 2 he 


that ſpace of time, your ſon, if 


power, who is equally the God of Turks and 


cumſtances he does not appear muth expoſed to 


that you are the prey of continual regret and 


with a glow of generous indignation that ſuddenly 


ever ſpoiled Venetian merchants of their pro- 
ty to increaſe my riches; F have always re- 


he more ſevere. . .'. . . Here à tear ſtarted from 


owever, he recollefted himſelf, and folding His 
tly bowing his head, 


/ 
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ke added, God is good, and man mult ſubmit w 
His decrees. The Venetian was affected with thi 
Appearance of manly fortitude, and ſaid, Hamet, 


I pity your ſufferings, and may perhaps be able 


to relieve them. What would you do to regain 
your. liberty? What would I do! anſwere 

amet 3 by the eternal majeſty of Heaven, | 
would confront every pain and danger that can 
-appal the heart of man. Nay, anſwered the 
merchant, you will not be expoſed to ſuch x 
trial, The means of your deliverance -are cer. 
tain, provided your courage does not belie your 
appearance. me them name them! cried 


the impatient Hamet; place death before me in 


every horrid ſhape, and if 1 ſhrink... .. . . Pati. 


ence, anſwered the merchant, we ſhall be ob- 


ſerved. But hear me attentively—I have in this 
city an inveterate foe, that has heaped upon me 
every injury which .can moſt bitterly ſting the 
heart of man. This man is brave as he is 


| his ſtrength and valour has hitherto deterred me 
from reſenting his inſults. as they deſerve. Non, 
Hamet, your look, your form, your words, con- 
vince me that, you are born for manly. daring. 
Take this dagger— as ſoon as the ſhades of night: 
involve the city, I will myſelf conduct you to 
the place, where you may at once revenge your 
friend, and regain your freedom |—At this pro- 
poſal, ſcorn and ſhame flaſhed from the kindling 
eye of Hamet, and paſſion for a conſiderable time 
deprived him of the power of utterance ;; at length 
he lifted his arms. as high as his chains would 
permit, and cried with an indignant tone, Mighty 
gh and are theſe the wretches to which 
you permit your faithful votaries to be enſlaved* 


Go, baſe Chriſtian, and know that Hamet your 
, F n 


haughty, and I muſt confeſs that the dread of- 
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not ſtoop to the vile trade of an aſſaſſin, for all 
the wealth of Venice] no! not to purchaſe the 

freedom of all his race] At theſe words, the mera 
chant, without ſeeming much abaſhed, told him 
he was ſorry he had offended: him—but that he 
thought freedom had been dearer to him than he 
found it was. However, added he, as he turned 
his back, you will reflect upon my propoſal, and 
p:rhapsby to-morrow you may change your mind.. 
Hamet diſdained to anſwer, and the merchant: 
went his way. | ado 
The next day, however, he returned in com- 
pany with his ſon, and mildly accoſted Hamet 
thus: The abruptneſs of the propoſal I yeſterday 
made you might perhaps aſtomiſh you; but I am 
now come to diſcourſe the matter more calmly 
with you, and I doubt not, when you have heard 
my reaſons. ... . . . Chriſtian, interrupted Hamet 
with a ſevere but compoſed countenance, - ceaſe at 
length to inſult the-miferable with propoſals more 
ſhocking than even theſe chains: If thy religion 
permits ſuch acts as thoſe, know that they are ex- 
ecrable and abominable to the ſoul of e Ma- 
hometan: therefore, from this moment us 
break off all further intercourſe, and be ſtrangers 
to each other: No, anſwered the merchant, 
finging himſelf into the arms of Hamet, let us 
from: this moment be more cloſely: linked than 
ever | Generous man, whoſe virtues may at once 
WUlarm and enlighten» thy enemies] Fondneſs for 
my ſon firſt made me intereſted in thy fate; but 
from the moment that I-ſaw thee yeſterday, I de- 
termined to ſet thee free: — rang pardon me 
this unneceſſary trial of thy virtue, which has 
only raiſed thee higher in my eſteem. Franciſco 
has a ſoul which is as averſe to deeds of treachery” 
and blood as even Hamet himſelf. From this mo 
8 t 1 a ment. 
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ment, gene ous man, thou art free; thy ranſom 
is already paid, with no other obligation than that 
of remembering the affeQon of this thy young 
and faithful friend; and perhaps, hereafter, when 
thou ſeeſt an unhappy Chriſtian groaning in Tur. 
kiſh fetters, thy generoſity may make thee think 
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of Venice. | 1 
It is impoſſible to deſeribe the eeſtaſies or the 
gratitude of Hamet at this unexpected deliveranee. 
I will not therefore attempt to repeat what he ſaid 
to his benefactors: I will only add, that he was 
that day ſet free; and Franciſco embarked him on 
board a. ſhip which was going to one of the Gre. 
cian iflands, took leave of him with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, and forced him to accept a purſe of 
gold to pay his expences. Nor was it without the 
greateſt regret that Hamet parted from his young 
friend, whoſe diſintereſted kindneſs has thus pro- 
duced his freedom ; he embraced him with an ago- 
ny of tenderneſs, wept over him at parting, and 
prayed for every bleſſing upon his heat. 
It was about ſix months after this tranſaction, 
that a ſudden fire burſt forth in the houſe of this 
generous merchant. It was early in the morning, 
when ſleep is the moſt profound, and none of the 
family peiceived it till almoſt the whole building 
vas involved in flame. The frighted ſervants, 
had juſt time to waken the merehant and hurry 
him down ſtairs 5 and the inſtant he was down, the 
ſtair · caſe itſelf gave way, and ſunk with a horrid 
craſh into the midſt of the fire. But if Franciſco 
congratulated himſelf for an inſtant upon his eſ- 


cape, it was only to reſign himſelf immediately 


after the-moſt deep deſpair, when he found, upon 
enquiry, that his fon, who flept in an upper 
apartment, had been neglected in the general tu- 


mult, and was yet amidſt the flames. No words 


can 
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can deſcribe the father's. agony ; he would have 
ruſhed headlong into the fire, but was reſtrained 
by his ſervants ; he then taved in an agony of- 


grief, and offered half his fostune to the intrepid 
man that would riſk his life to ſavo his child. A 
Franciſco was known to be immenſely rich, ſeve- 
ral ladders were in an inſtant raiſed, and ſeveral 
daring ſpirits, incited by the vaſt reward, at- 
ſames, however, which burſt forth at every Win- 
dow, together with the ruins that fell on ever ſide, 
drove them all back ;- and the unſortunate youth, 
who now appeared upon the battlements, ſtreich- 
ing out his arm, and imploting aid, ſeemed to be. 
deſtined to certain deſtruction. The unhappy fa- 
ther now Joſt all pereep 
ſtate of inſenſbility 5. hen in the dreadful mo- 
ment of general ſuſpence and agony, a man ruſhs | 
ed through the opening er ud, mounted the tall. 
eſt of the ladders, with an intrepid 
he was reſolved to ſuceeed or periſh ; 
diappeareds A. ſudden guſt of ſmoke and flame” 
burſt forth immediately after, which made the 
people imagine he was loſt ; when; on a ſudden, 
they beheld him emerge again with the Chili in 
his arms, and deſcend the ladder without any ma · 
terial damage. An univerſal-ſhout of . applauſe 
now reſounded to the ſkies ;- but what words - 
zive an adequate idea of the father's feelings, 
when, upon recovering his ſenſes, he found bis 
darling miraculouſly preſerved, and ſafe within his 
arms? Aſter the firſt effuſions of his tenderneſs 
were over, he aſked for his deliverer, and was 
ſhewn a man of noble ſtature, but dreſſed in mean 
attire, and his features were ſo begrimmed with 
ſmoke and filth, that it was impoſſible to diſtin- 
gulh them. Franciſco, however, accoſted him 
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with courteſy, and preſenting him with a purſe.gf 
gold, -begged he would accept of that for the pre. 

ent, and that the next day he ſnould receive to 
the utmoſt of his promiſed reward. No, anſwered 
the ſtranger, generous merchant, I do not ſel{ my 
blood. Gracious heaven | cried the merchant, 
fure 1 ſhould know that voice llt is——Yes, ex- 
claimed the ſon, throwing himſelf into the arm: 
of- his deliverer, it is my Hamet ] It was indeed 
Hamet who ſtood before them, in the ſame-mean 

attire which he had worn ſix months be ore, when 
_ firſt the generoſity of the merchant had redeemed 
him from ſlavery. Nothing could equal the aſto- 
niſhment and. gratitude of Franciſco; but as they 
were then ſurrounded by a large concourſe of 
people, he defired Hamet to go with him to one 
of his friends, and when they were alone he em- 
braced him tenderly, and aſked by what extraor- 
dinary chance he had thus been enſlaved a ſecond 
time; adding a kind reproach for his not informing 
him of his captivity. I blefs God for that capti- 
vity, anſwered Hatnet, ſince it has given me an 
Opportunity of ſhewing that I was not altogether 
undeſerving of your kindneſs, and of preſerving 
the life of that dear youth, that I value a thou- 
fand times beyond my own. But it is now fit that 
my generous” patron ſhould be informed of the 
whole truth. Know then, that the unfortunate 
Hamet was taken by your gallies, his aged father 
ſhared his captivity : it was his fate which ſo of. 
ten made me ſhed thoſe tears which firſt attracted 
the notice of your ſon; and when your unex- 
ampled bounty had ſet me free, I flew to find the 
Chriſtian that had purchaſed him. ] repreſented to 
him that I was young and vigorous, while he was 
aged and infirm ; I added too the gold which! had 
received from your bounty: in a word, I prevailed 


upon 
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vpon the ' Chriſtian to ſend back my father in that 
ſkip which was intended for me, without acquaint- 
ing him with the means of his freedom — finee 
that time I have ſtaid here to diſcharge the debt of 
nature and gratitude, a willing ſlave. 1 
At this part of the ſtory, Harry, who had with 
difficulty reſtrained himſelf. before, burſt into ſuch 
a fit of crying,» and Tommy himſelf was ſo much 
affected, that Mr. Barlow told them they had bet-- 
ter leave off for the preſent, and go to ſome other 
'employmenti. They, therefore, went into the 
garden to reſume the labour of their houſe, but 
found, to their unſpeakable regret, that, during 
their: abſence, an accident had happened which 
had entirely deſtroyed all their labour. A violent 
ſtorm of wind and rain had riſen that morning, 
which, blowing full againſt the walls of their 
newly conſtructed houſe, had levelled it with the 
ground. Tommy, could. ſcarcely: refrain from 
crying when he ſaw the ruins tying around: but 
Harry, who bore. the loſs with more compoſure, . 
told him not to mind it; for it could be eaſily re- 
paired, and they would build it ſtronger the next 
time. Harry then went up to the ſpot, and, after 
examining it ſome time, told Tommy that he be- 
lieved he had found out the reaſon of their misfor 
tune. What is it, ſaid Tommy? Why, ſaid 
Harry, it is only becauſe we did not drive theſe 
ſtakes, which are to bear the whole weight of 
our houſe, far enough into the ground; and 
therefore when the wind blew againſt the flat ſide 
of it with ſo much violence, it could not reſiſt. 
And I now remember to have ſeen the workmen, . 
when they begin a building, dig a conſiderable - 
way into the ground, to lay the foundation faſt; 
and I ſhould think, that, if. we drove theſe ſtakes - 
great way into the ground, it would produce tlie 
12 | : of : . Jame-: 
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ſame effect, and we ſhould have nothing to fey 
from any future ſtorms. Mr. Barlow then cane 
into the garden, and the boys fhewed him their 
misfortune, and aſked him whether he did net 
think that driving the ſtakes farther in would pre- 
vent ſuch an aceident for the future? Mr. Bar- 
low told them, he thought it would; and that, as 
they were too ſhort to reach to the top of the 
ſtakes, he would affift them. He then went and 
brought a wooden mallet, with which he ſtruck 
the top of the ſtakes, and drove them ſo faſt into 
the ground, that there was no longer any danger 
of their being fhaken by the weather. Harry and 
Tommy then applied themſelves with ſo much aſ- 
fiduity to their work, that they in a very ſhort 
time had repaired all the damage, and advanced it 
as far as it had been before. The next thing that 
was neceſſary to be done, was putting on a roof ; 
for hitherto they had conſtructed nothing but the 
walls. For this purpoſe they took ſeveral other 
long poles, which they laid acroſs the building 
where it was narroweſt ; and upon theſe they pla- 
ced ſtraw in conſiderable quantities, fo that now 
they imagined they had conſtructed an houſe that 
would completely ſereen them from the weather. 
But in this, unfortunately, they were again mil- 
taken; for a very violent ſhower of rain coming 
juſt as they had finiſhed their building, they took 
ſhelter under it, and remarked, for ſome time, 
with infinite pleaſure, how dry and comfortable 
it kept them; but at laſt the ſtraw that. covered it 
being completely ſoaked through, and the water 
having no vent to run off, by reafon of the flat- 
— neſs of the roof, the rain began to penetrate in 
conſiderable quantities. For ſometime Harry and 
Tommy bore the inconveniency ; but it increaſed 


ſo much, that they were ſoon obliged to yield 7 1 
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and ſeek for ſhelter in the houſe. When they 
were thus ſecured, they. began again to conſider 
the affair of the houſe, and Tommy ſaid, that 4t _ 
ſurely mult, be becauſe the had net put firaw 
enough upon it. No, ſaid Harry, I think that 
cannot be the reaſon ;; I rather imagine that it 
muſt be owing to our roof lying ſo flat: for I habe 
obſerved, that all houſes that I have ever ſeen ' 
have their roofs in a ſhelving poſture, by which 

| means the wet continually runs off from them, 
and falls to the grounds whereas ours, being 
quite flat, . detained. almoſt all the rain that fell 
upon it, whzeh muſt neceſſarily ſoak deeper and 
deeper .into« the ſtraw, . till it penetrated quite 
through. They therefore agreed to remedy this 
defect; and for this purpole they toak ſeveral 
poles of an equal length, the one end of which 
they faſtened to the ſide of their houſe, and let the 
other two ends mect in the middle, by which 
means they formed a roof, exactly like that which 
we commonly fee upon buildings. They alſo toqk 
ſeveral other poles, . which they tied eroſs the 
others, to keep them firm in their places, and 
give the roof additional ſtrength. And, laſtly, 
they covered the whole with ſtraw or thatch; and, 
for tear the thatch ſhould be blown away, they 
ſtuck ſeveral pegs in different places, and put 
[mall pieces of ſticks croſs-wile; from peg to peg, : 
to keep the ſtraw in its place. When this was 
done, they found they had a very tolerable houſe ; - 
only the ſides, being formed of bruſh-wood alone, 
did not ſufficiently exclude the wind. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Harry, who was chief archi. - 
tect, procured ſome clay; and mixing it up with 
water to render it ſufficiently ſoft, he daubed it all 
over the walls, both within and without, by 
which means. the wind was excluded, 69d the 
Ks, 9 oufe 
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tiouſe rendered much warmer than before. 
Some time had now elapſed ſince the feeds of the 
heat were ſown, and they began to ſhoot ſo-viges 
roufly, that the blade of the-corn-appeared green 
above the ground, and increaſed every day in 
ftrength;” Tommy went te look at it every 
morning, andi remarked its gradual increaſe with 
the greateſt ſatisfa&tion. Now, ſaid he to Harry, 
FE think- we ſhould ſoon be able to live, if we were 
upon a deſert iſland. Here is an houſe to ſhelter 
us from the weather, and we ſhall ſoon have ſome 
corn for food. Yes, anſwered Harry, but there 
are a great many. things wanting to enable us to: 
make bread: n 4 e 
Mr. Barlow had a very large garden; and an 
orchard fult of the fineſt fruit-trees; and he had 
another bit of ground where he uſed to ſow ſeeds 
in order to raiſe trees, and then they were careful-. 
ly planted out in beds, till they were big enough 
to be moved into the orchard, and produce fruit. 
Tommy had often eaten of the ſruit of the orch- 
ard, and thought it delicious; and this led him to 
think that it would be a great improvement to theft 
houſe, if he had a few trees which he might ſet 
near it, and which would ſhelter it from the ſunz 
and hereafter produce fruit :- ſo he deſired Ma 
Barlow to give him a couple of trees, and Mr. 
Barlow told im to go into the nurſery and take 
his choice. Accordingly, Tommy went, and choſe 
out two of the ſtrongeſt looking tree he could find, 
which with Harry's aſſiſtance he tranſplanted into 
the garden in the following manner. They both 
took their ſpades, and very carefully dug the trees 
up without injuring their roots. Fhen ny dug 
two large holes in the place where they choſe the 
trees ſnould ſtand, and very carefully broke the earth 
to pieces, thit it might lie light upon the * 
- ] hin | 
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then-the tree was placed in the middle of the hole, 


and Tommy held it upright, while Harry gently / 


threw the earth over the roots, which he trod 
down with his feet, in order to cover them well: 
uſtly, he ſtuck a large ſtake in the ground, and 
tied the tree to it, from the fear that the wintry 
wind might injure it, or perhaps entirely blow it 


out of the ground. Nor did they bound their atten» _ - 


tion here. There was a little ſpring of water which 
burſt forth from the upper ground in the garden, 
and ran down the fide of the hill in a fmaitſtream. 
Harry and Tommy laboured very hard for ſeveral 


days to form az new channel, to lead the water _ 


near the roots of their trees; for it happened to be 
hot and dry weather, and they feared their trees 
might periſh from the want of moiſture. Mr. 
Barlow ſaw them employed in this manner with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction- He told them, that, in 
many parts of the world, the exceſſive heat burn- 

ed up the ground: ſo much that nothing would 
grow, unleſs the foil was watered in that manner. 
There is a country, in particular, called Egypt, 
which: has always been famous for its fertility, an 

for the quantity of corn which grows in it, which 
is naturally watered in the following extraordina- 
r7 manner. There is a great river called the Nile, 
which flows through the whole extent of the coun- 
try: the river, at a particular time of the year, 
begine to overflow its banks; and, as the whole 
country is flat, it very ſoon covers it all with its 
waters. "Theſe waters remain in this fituation-ſe- 


veral weeks, defore they have entirely drained off; 


and when that happens, they leave the foiÞ fo, 
rich, that every thing that is planted in it flourithes, 
and produces with the . greateſt abundance.. -; 

Is not that the country, fir, ſaid Harry,. where 
that cruel animal. the crocodile is found ? Yes, 


anſwered 
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anſwered Mf. Barlow. What is that, fir ſaid Tom. 


my? I is an animal, anſwered Mr. Barlow, that 


lives ſometimes upon the land, ſometimes in the 
water. It comes originally from an egg, which the 


old one lays, and buries in the ſand. The heat of the 
ſun then warms it during ſeveral days, and at laſt a 
young. crocodile is hatched. This animal is. at 


firſt very ſmall it has a long body and four ſhort: 


legs, which ſerve it both to walk with upon the 
land, and to ſwim with in the waters. It has be- 
ſides a Jong tail; or rather, the body is extremely 
long, and gradually grows thinner till it ends in z 
point. Its ſhape is exactly like that of alizard; or, if 
you have never ſeen a lizard, did you never obſerve 


a ſmall animal, of ſome inches length, which livesat 
the bottom of ditches and ponds 2 Ves, far, I have, 


anſwered Tommy : and Jonce caught one with 


my band, taking it for a fiſh ; but when I had it 


near me, I ſaw it had four little legs; ſo I threw 


it into the water again, for fear. the animal ſhoulg: 
be hurt. This animal, anſwered Mt. Barlew, 
may give you an exact idea of a young crocodile; 


but as it grows older, it gradually. becomes bigger, 
till at laſt I have been informed, it reaches the 
length of twenty or thirty feet. That is very 


large, ſaid Tommy; and does it do any harm? 
Yes, ſaid Mr. Barlow ; it is a very voragious ani- 
mal, and devours every thing it can ſeize. It 
frequently comes out of the water and lives upon 
the ſhore, where it reſembles a large log of wood; 
and if any animal unguardedly comes near, it 


ſnaps at it on a ſudden, and, if it can catch the 
poor creature, devours it. T. And does it. never 


devour men? Mr. B. Sometimes, if it ſurpriſes 
them. But thoſe that are accuſtemed to meet with 


them 
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them frequently, eafily cſeape-. They run round in = 


4 circle, or turn fhort- on a ſudden, by which 
means the animal is left far behind; becauſe, al- 
though he can run tolerably faſt in a ſtraight line, 
the great length of his body pre vents him from 
turning with eaſe. T. This muſt be a very dread- 
ful animal to meet with: is at impoſſible for a man 
to defend himſelf againſt it ? Mr. B. Every thing 
is poſſible to thoſe thats have courage and cool 
neſs : therefore, many of the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries carry long ſpears in their hands, in or- 
der to- defend themſelves from thoſe animals. Ihe 
crocodile opens his wide, voracious jaws, in or̃der 
to de vour the man: but the man takes this oppor- 
tunity, and thruſts the point of his ſpear into the 
ereature's mouth, by which means he is general 
ly killed upon the ſpot-. Nay, I have evenheard, 
that ſome will carry their hardinefs ſo far, as to go 
into the water in order to fight the crocodile there. . 
They take a. large ſplinter ef wood, about afoot 
in length, ſtrong in the middle, and ſharpened at 
both ends; to this they tie a long and tough cord. 
The man that intends te fight the crocodile, takes 
this piece of wood in his right hand, and. goes into 
the river, where he wades till one of theſe creatures 
perceives him. As ſoon as that happens, the ani- 
ma] comes up to him, to ſeize him, extending his 
wide and horrid jaws, which are armed with ſeve- 
ral rows of pointed teeth ; but the man, with the 
greateſt intrepidity, waits for his enemy, and the 
inſtant he approaches, thruſts his hand armed with 
the ſplinter of wood into his terrible mouth, which 
the creature cloſes directly, and by theſe means 
forces the ſharp points into each of his jaws, where 
they ftick faſt. He is then incapable of doi 
hutt, and they pull him to the fhors by the cor 


Pray 2 fir, ſaid Tommy, ie this dreadful animal | 


capa- 
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eapable of being tamed ? Ves, anſwered Mr. Ban. 
low; I believe, as I have before told you, there is 
no animal that may not be rendered mild and in. 
offenſive, by. good uſage. There are ſeveral parts 
of Egypt where tamed» crocodiles are kept: theſe 
animals, though ot the largeſt ſize, never do hurt 
to any thing; but fuffer: every one to approach 
them, and even little children to play about them, 
and ride ſecurely upon their enormous backs. 

_ This account diverted Tommy very much. 
He thanked Mr. Barlow for giving him this des 
ſcription of the crocodile, and ſaid he ſhould like 
toſce every animal in the world. That, anſwered: 
Mr. Barlow, will be extremely difficult, as al- 
moſt every country produces ſome kind which is 
not found in other parts of the world; but if yon 
will be contented to read the deſcriptions of them 
which have been written, vou may eaſily gratify 
your curioſity. 1 7 50 
It happened about this time, that Tommy and: 
Harry roſe carly one morning, and went to take 
a long walk before breakfaſt, as they-uſed frequents 
ly to do: they.rambled fo far, that at laſt they both 
found themſelves tired, and fat down under an 
hedge to reſt. While they were here, a very clean 
and decently-dreſt woman paſſed by, . who. ſeeing 
two little boys fitting by themſelves, ſtopped to 
look at them; and after conſidering them atten- 
tively, ſhe laid, Vou ſeem, my little dears, to be 
either tired, or to have loſt your way. No, ſaid 
Harry, madam, we have not loft our way; but we 
have walked farther than uſuall this morning, and 
we wait here a little while to reſt ourſelves. Well, 
ſaid the woman, if you will come into my little 
houſe that you ſee a few yards farther on, you may 
fit more comfortably ; and as my daughter has 
by this time milked the. cows, ſhe ſhall give you 
. m 
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meſs of bread and milk. Tommy, who was by 
this time extremely hungry as well as tired, told 
Harry that he ſhould like to accept the good wo- 
man's invitation; ſo they both followed her to 
a ſmalſ but clean-looking farm-houſe which ſtood 
at a little diſtance. Here they entered à very 
clean kitchen, furniſhed with plain but conveni- 
ent furniture, and were deſired to fit down by a 
warm and comfortable fire, which was made of 
turf, Tommy, who had never ſeen ſuch a fire, 
could not help enquiring about it: and the good 
woman told him, that poor people, like her, were 
unable to purchafe coals; therefore, ſaid ſhe, we 
go and pare the ſurface of the common, which is 
tull of graſs, and heath, and other vegetables, 
together with their roots all matted together 
theſe we dry-in ſmall pieces, by leaving them ex- 
poſed tothe ſummer's ſun, and then we bring them 
home and put them under the cover of a ſhed, 
and uſe them for our fires. But, faid Tommy, 
| ſhould think that you would hardly have fire 
enough hy theſe means to dreſs your dinner; for 
have by accident been in my father's kitchen 
when they were dreſſing the dinner, and I faw 
a fire that blazed up to the very top of the chim- 
ney. The poor woman ſmiled at this, and faid, 
Your father, I ſuppoſe, maſter, is ſome rich man 
that has a great deal of victuals to dreſs; but we 
poor people muſt be more eaſily contented. Why, 
laid Tommy, you muſt at leaſt want to roaſt meat 
every day. No, faid the poor woman, we ſeldom 
ſee roaſt meat in our houſe; but we are very well 
contented, if we can have a bit of fat pork ever 
day, boil.d in a pot with turnips: and we bleſs 
God that we fare fo well; for there are many 
poor ſouls, that are as good as we, that can ſcarce- 
ly get a morſel of dry bread. As they were con- 
verſing. 


—— 
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verſing in this manner, Tommy happened to cal 
his eyes on one fide, and ſaw à room that way 
almoſt filled with apples. Pray, ſaid he, what 
can you do with all theſe apples? I ſhould think 
you would never be able to eat them, though 
Fou were to eat nothing elſe. That is very true, 
laid the woman; but we make cyder of them. 
What, cried Tommy, are you able to make 
that ſweet pleaſam liquor that they call cyder, 
and is it made of apples? The: woman. Yes, 
indeed it is- Tommy. And pray how: is it 
made ? The woman. We take the apples when 
they Ae ripe, and ſquee e them in a machine 
we have for that purpoſe-. Then we take this: 
pulp and put it into large hair. bags, which we 
Preſs in a great preſs, till all the juice runs out. 

ommy. And is this juice, cyder ? The woman, 
Vou ſhall taſte, little znaſter, as you ſeem ſo cuti · 
ous. She themled him into another room, where 
- there was a great tub full of the juice of apples, 
and taking ſome up ina cup, ſhe deſited him to 
taſte whether it was oyder. Tommy taſted, and 
laid it was very. ſweet and pleaſant; but not 
eyder.. Well,, ſaid the woman, let us try another 
oaſk. She then took ſome liquor out of -another 
barrel; which ſhe gave him ; and Tommy, when 
ke had taſted it, faid. that it really was cyder: 
Bot: pray, ſaid he, what do you: do to the apple- 
juice to inake it into cyder?- The woman: Nothing 
at all. Tommy. How then. ſhould it become 
eydzr? for Jam ſure what you gave me at firſt 
is not cyder. The woman. Why we put the 
juice into a large caſk, and let it ſtand in ſome 
warm place, where it ſoon begins to ferment: 
Tommy. Ferment, pray what is that? The 
woman. You ſhall fee. She then ſhewed him 


another caſłk, and bid him. obſerve the liquor that 
Was; 
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was in it. This he did, and ſaw it was covered 
all aver with a thick ſcum and froth. Tommy. 
And is this what you call fermentation ? "The 
yoman. Yes, maſter. Tommy. And what is 
the reaſon of it? The woman. That I do not 
know indeed; but when we have preſſed the 


juice out, as I told you, we put it into a calk, 


and let it ſtand in ſome warm place, and in a 
ſhort time it begins to work or ferment of itſelf, 


as you ſee ; and after this fermentation has con- 


tinued ſome time, it acquires the taſte and pro- 
perties of cyder; and then we draw it off inte 
caks and ſell it, or elſe keep it for our own uſe. 
And I am told this is the manner in which they 
make wine in other countries. Tommy. What 
is wine made of apples then? The woman. No, 
maſter; wine is made of grapes, but they-ſqueeze 
the juice out and treat it in the ſame manner as 
ve do the juice of the apples. Tommy. I de- 

care this is very curious indeed. Then eyder is 
nothing but wine made of apples. While they 
vere converſing in this manner, a little clean girf 
came and brought Tommy an earthen porringer 
full of new milk, with a large ſlice of brown 
bread. Tommy took it, and ate it with ſo good. 
a reliſh that he thought he had never made a bet- 
ter breakfaſt in his life. When Harry and he 
had eaten their hreakfaſt, Tommy told him it 
vas time they ſhould go home; ſo he thanked* 
the good woman for her kindneſs, and putting his 
hand into his pocket, pulled out a ſhilling, Which 
he deſired her to accept» No, God bleſs you, 
my little dear, ſaid the woman; Ewill not take 
r farthing of you for the world. What, though 
my huſband and J are poor; yet we are able to- 
ret a living by our labour, and give a- meſs of: 
milk to a traveller, without hurting ourſelves- 
a Tommy 
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Tommy thanked her again, and was juſt going 
away, when a couple of ſurly-looking men came 
in, and aſked the woman if her name was Toflet. 
Ves, it is, ſaid the woman; I have never been 
aſhamed of it. Why then, ſaid one of the men, 
pulling a paper out of his pocket, here is amexe- 
eution aga'nt you, on the part of Mr. Richard 
Gruff; and if your huſband dors: not: inſtantly 
diſcharge the debt with intereſt and all coſts, 
amounting all together to the ſum of thirty-nine 
pounds ten-ſhillings, we fhall take an inventory of 
all you have, and proceed. to: ſell it by auction 
tor the diſcharge of the debt. Indeed, ſaid the 
poor woman, looking a little confuſed, this muſt 
__ certainly be a miſtake ;, for I never heard of 
| 123 Gruff in all: my life, nor do I be- 
deve that my huſband owes a farthing in the 
world, unleſs to his landlord; and I know that 
be has almoſt made up half a year's rent for 
him :. ſo. that I do not think he would go to trou- 
ble a poor man. No, no, miſtreſs, ſaid the man, 
ſhaking his head; we know our buſineſs too well 
to make theſe kind of miſtakes; but when your 
huſband; comes in we'll talk with him; in the 
mean time we mult go on with our inventory. The 
two men then went into the next room, and, im- 
mediately after, a ſtout, comely-looking man, ot 
about the age of forty, came in, with a good-hu- 
moured countenance,. and aſked if his breakfaſt 
was ready. Oh! my poor dear William, ſais 
the woman, here is à fad: breakfaſt for you; but 
I think it cannot be true that you owe any thing; 
ſo what the fellows told me mult be falſe, about 
Richard Gruff—At this name the man inſtantly 
farted, and his countenance, which was before 
ruddy, became pale as a ſheet. Surely, ſaid the 
woman, it cannot be true, that. you owe forty: 


pounds 
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pounds to Richard Gruff. Alas, anſwered the 
man, I do not know the exact ſum; but when 
-our brother Peter failed, and his creditors ſeized 
althat he had, this Richard Gruff was going to 
fend him to Jail, had not I agreed to be bound for 
him, which enabled him to go to ſea: he indeed 
y-omiſed to remit his wages to me, to prevent my 
zetting into any trouble upon that account ; but 
ou know it is now three years fince he went, and 
n all that time we have heard nothing about him. 
Then, ſaid the woman, burſting into tears, you 
and all your poor dear children are ruined for my 
ungrateful brother; for here are two bailiffs in the 
houſe, who are come to take poſſeſſion of all you 
have, and to ſell it. At this the man's face be- 
eme red as ſcarlet; and ſeizing an old ſword 
which hung over the cimney, he cried out, No, 
it ſhall not be—l will die firſt—I will make theſe 
villains know what it is to make honeſt men def-" 
jerate. He then drew the ſword, and was going 
nut in a fit of madneſs, which might have proved 
tal either to himſelf or to the bailiffs ; but his 
vife flung herſelf upon her knees before him, and, 
catching hold of his legs, beſought him to be 
more compoſed. Oh! for heaven's ſake, ſaid 
ſhe, my dear, dear huſband, conſider what you 
ire doing] You can do neither me nor our chil- 
dren any ſervice by this violence; inſtead of that, 
hould you be ſo unfortunate as to kill either of 
tieſe men, would it not be murder? And would 
not our lot be a thouſand times harder than it is at 


preſent ? This remonſtrance ſeemed io have ſome” - 


et upon the farmer: his children too, although © 
oo young to underſtand the cauſe of all this con- 
von, gathered round him, and hung about him, . 
ſobbing in concert with their mother. Little 
Harry too, although a ſtranger to the poor man / 

before, 
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before, yet with the tendereſt ſympathy: took him 
by the hand, and bathed it with his tears. At 
length, ſoftened and overcome: by the ſorrows of Ml & 
thoſe he loved ſo well, rr his own cooler re. Wt 
flections, he reſigned the fatal inſtrument, and ſat Wh 
himſelf down upon a chair, covering his face with . 
his hands, and only ſaying, The will of God be Wn 
done Tommy had beheld this affecting Wt! 
ſeene with the greateſt attention, although he 
had not ſaid a word; and now beckoning b 
away, he went ſilently out of the houſe, and took Wh: 
the road which led to Mr. Barlow's. While he Na 
was upon the way, he ſeemed ſo full of the ſcene Wt: 
whieh he had juſt paſſed, that he did not open Mu 
his lips; but when he came home, he mſtantly ur 
went to Mr. Barlow, and defired that he would ee. 
directly ſend him to his father's. Mr. Barlow Wnt 
ſtared at the requeſt, and aſked him what was the Wt! 
occaſion of his being ſo ſuddenly tired with his te. 
fidence at the vicarage? Sir, anſwered Tommy, 
Jam not the leaſt tired, I aſſure you; 2 have 
been extremely kind to me, and I ſhall always re- 
member it with the greateſt gratitude; but I want 
to ſee my father immediately, and I am ſure, 
when you come to know the occaſion, you will 
not diſapprove it. Mr. Barlow did not preſs him 
any farther, but ordered a careful ſervant to ſad- 
dle an horſe directly and take Tommy home be- 
fore him. Mr. and Mrs. Merton were extremely 
ſurprized at the fight of their fon, who thus un- 
expectedly arrived at home; but Tommy, whoſe 
mind was full of the project which he had formed, 
as ſoon as he had anſwered their firſt queſtions, 
accoſted his father thus: Pray, ſir, will you be 
angry with me, if I aſk you for a great favour! 
No ſurely, . ſaid Mr. Merton, that I will not. 


Why then, ſaid Tommy, as I have often heard 
a 
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js ay that, you 'were very tichy amd that, if E 
2s good, I ſhould be rich tov, will you give me 
ome money,? Money, ſaid Mr. Merton, yes, 
o be ſure; how much do you want? Why, fir, - 
kid Tommy, I want a very large ſum, indeed. 
Perhaps x guinea, anſwered Mr. Merton. Tom 
my. No, fir, a' great deal more—a great many 
toncas. * Mr. Merton, Let us however ſee. T. 
Why, fir, I want at leaſt (forty pounds. God 
heſs the boy anſwered Mrs. Merton; ſurely Mr. 
Barlow muſt have taught him to be ten times more 
atravagant than he was before. T. Indeed, ma- 
am, Vir. Barlow knows nothing about the mat- 
ter. But, ſaid Mr. Merton, what can ſuch an 
urchin as you want with ſuch a large ſum of mo- 
ney? Sir, anſwered Tommy, that is a ſecret ; 
but am ſure, when you come to hear it, you will 
prove of the uſe T intend to make of it. Mr. 
Merton. That I very much doubt. But, replied 
Tommy, fir, if you pleaſe, you may let me have 
this money, and I will pay you again by degrees. 
Mr. Merton. How will you ever be able to pay 
me ſuch a ſum? T. Why, fir, you know you 
ne ſo kind as frequently to give me new cloaths 
nd pocket money; now, if you will only let me 
ave this money, I will neither want new cloaths, 
or any thing elſe, till you have made it up. Mr. 
Merton. But what can ſuch a child as you want 
mth all this money? T. Pray, fir, wait a few 
ys, and yon ſhall know; and if I make a bad 
lr of it, never believe me again as long as I live, 
Mr. Merton was extremely ſtruck with the earneſt- 
ls with which his ſon perſevered in his demand; 
Ind as he was both very rich and very liberal, he 
etermined to hazard the experiment, and com- 
With his requeſt: He accordingly went and 
hed him the money which he aſked; and put 
| it 
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it into his hands, telling him at the ſame time, 
that he expected to be acquainted with the uſe he 
put it to, and that if he was not ſatisfied with the 
account, he would never truſt him again. Tom- 
my appeared in extacies at the confidence which 
was repoſed in him, and after thanking his father 
for his extraordinary goodneſs, he defired leave to 
go back again with Mr. Barlow's ſervant. When 
he arrived at. Mr. Barlow's, his farſt care was to 


defire Harry to accompany him again to the far. 


mer's houſe. Thither the two little boys went 
with the greateſt expedition, and, upon their en- 
tering the houſe, found the unhappy family in the 
ſame ſituation as before. But Tommy, who had 
hitherto ſuppreſſed his feeling, finding himſelf 
now enabled to execute the project he had formed, 
went up to the good woman of the houſe, who ſat 
ſobbing in a corner of the room, and taking her 
gently by the hand, ſaid, My good woman, you 
were very kind to me inthe morning, and there- 
fore I am determined to be kind to you in return. 
God bleſs you, my little maſter, ſaid the woman, 
you were very welcome to what you had; but you 
are not able to do any thing to relieve our diſtrels, 
How do you know that? ſaid Tommy; perhaps 
I can do more for you than you imagine. Alas! 
anſwered the woman, I bcheve you would do al 
you could; but all our goods will be ſeized and 
fold, unleſs we can immediately raiſe the ſum of 
farty pounds; and that is impoſſible, for we have 
no carthly friend to aſſiſt us: therefore, my poor 
babes and I muſt ſoon be turned out of doors, and 
God alone can keep them from ſtarving. Tom- 
my's little heart was too much affected to keep the 
woman longer in ſuſpence; therefore pulling out 
his bag of money, he poured it into her lap, {ay- 


ing, Here, my good woman, take this, and al 
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your debts, and God bleſs you and your children! 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſurprize of the poor 


woman at the fight; ſhe ſtared wildly round her, 


and upon her little benefactor, and claſping her 
hands together in an agony of gratitude and feel- 
ing, ſne fell back into the chair with a kind of con- 
rulſire motion. Her huſband, who was in the 
next room, ſeeing her in this condition, ran up to 


her, and catching her in his arms, aſked her with 


a F * 
9 


% 


the greateſt tenderneſs, what was the matter ti but 


| ſhe, ſpringing on à ſudden from his e 


threw-herſelf upon her knees before the little boy, 


ſobbing and bleſſing with a broken, inarticulate 
voice, embracing his knees and kiffing his feet. 
The huſband, who did not know what had hap- 
pened, imagined that his wife had loſt her ſenſes, 


and the little children that had before been ſkulk- 
ing about the room, ran up to their mother, pul- 
ling her by the gown, and hiding their faces in 
her boſom. - Bat the woman, at figlit of them, 


ſeemed to recolle& herſelf,” and cried out, Little 


wretches, that muſt all have been ſtarved without 


the aſſiſtance of this little angel, why do you not 
fall down and join witir me to worſhip him? At 


this the huſhand ſaid, Surely, Mary, you muſt - 
have loſt your ſenſes. What can this young gen- 


tleman do for us, or to prevent our wretched babes 
from periſhing ? Oh! ſaid the woman, William, 
am not mad, though F'may appear ſo: but look 
here, William, look what Providence has ſent us 
by the hands of this | ttle angel, and then wonder 
that I ſhould be wild. Saying this, ſhe held up 
the money, and at the fight her huſband looked as 


vid and aſtoniſhed as ſhe. But Tommy _ » | 


to the man, and taking him by the hand, 

My good friend, you are very welcome to this ; I 

* give it you, and 1 Page it will enable you to 
OL. I. 


pay 
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pay what you owe, and to preſerve theſe poor ſit. 
s «tle children. But the man, who had before ap- 
peared to bear his misfortunes with filent dignity, 


no burſt into tears, and ſobbed like his Wife and 


children. But Tommy, who now began to be 
-pained with this exceſs of gratitude, went filenti) 
out of the houſe, followed by Harry, and before 
the poor family perceived what was ecm of 
bim, was out of fight. 

When he came back to Mr. Barlow" 5, that gen- 
Sn received him with the greateſt affection, 
and when he bad inquired after the health of Mr. 
and Mrs. Merton, afked Tommy whether he had 
forgotten the ſtory of the grateful Turk. Tommy 
told him he had not, andiſhould now be very glad 
to hear the remainder, which Mr. 6 Baue 
him to read, and was : as follows: 


The Contiadithen ww the Hiſtory 7 1 
Nee GRATEFUL Torx. 1x49! 


' 


When Hamet had thus finiſhed his 167 te 


8 Venetian was aſtoniſhed at the virtue and elevati- 
on of his mind; and after ſaying every thing that 
his gratitude and admiration ſuggeſted; he con- 
cluded with prefling him to accept the half of his 
| fortune, and to ſettle in Venice for the remainder 
of his life. This offer Hamet refuſed; with the 
greateſt reſpect, but with a generous diſdain; and 
told his friend, that in what he had done, he had 
only diſcharged a debt of gratitude and friendſhip. 
You were, ſaid he, my generous benefaQor ; you 
had a claim upon my life, by the benefits you 


had already conferred : that life would have been 


well beſtowed, had it been loſt in your ſervices 
tut ſince Providence has otherwiſe'decreed, it is a 
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ſufficient recompence to me to have proved that 
Hamet is not ungrateful, and to have been 
inſtrumental to the preſervation of your happi- - - 


But though the diſintereſtedneſs of Hamet 
made him under-rate his own exertions, the 
merchant could not remain contented, without 
ſhe wing his gratitude by all the means within 
his power. He therefore once more purchaſed 
the freedom of Hamet, and freighted a ſhip on 
purpoſe to ſend him back to his own country s 
he and his ſon then embraced him with all the 
affection that gratitude could inſpire, and bade 
him, as they thought, an eternal adieu. 
Many years had now elapſed finee the depar- 
ture of Hamet into his own country without 
their ſeeing him, or receiving any intelligence 
from him. In the mean time, the young Fran- 
ciſco, the ſon of the merchant, grew up to man- 
hood, and as he had acquired every accompliſh- 
ment which tends to improve the mind, or form 
the manners, added to an excellent diſpoſition, he 
was generally beloved and eſteemed. . 
It happened that ſome buſineſs about this time 
made it neceſſary for him and his father to go to 
a neighbouring maritime city, and as they thought 
2 paſlage by ſea would be more expeditious, they 
both embarked in a Venetian vefle!, which was 
upon the point of failing to that place. They 
{et fail, therefore, with favourable winds, and | 
every appearance of an happy paſlage ; but 
they had not proceeded more than half their in- 
tended voyage, before a Turkiſh .corſair, a ſhip 
purpoſely fitted out for war, was ſeen bearing 
down upon them; and as the enemy exceeded 
them much in ſwiftneſs, they ſoon found that it 
vas impoſſible to eſepae. The greater part of the 
G 2 crew 
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crew belonging tothe Venetian veſſel, was firuck 
with conſternation, and feemed already overcame 
by fear ; but young Franciſco drawing his ſword, 
Teproached his comrades with their cowardice, 
and fo effectually encouraged them, that they 
determined to defend their liberty by a deſperate 
refiſtance.- The Turkiſh veſſel now approached 
them in awful ſilence; but in an inſtant the 
dreadful noiſe of the artillery was heard, and the 
Heavens were obſcured with ſmoke, intermixed 
with tranſitory flaſhes of fire. Three times did 
the Turks leap with horrid ſhouts upon the deck 
of the Venetian veſlel, and three times were they 
driven back by the deſperate refiftance of the 
crew headed by young Franciſco. At length the 
flaughter of their men was fo great, that they 
ſeemed diſpoſed to diſcontinue the fight, and 
were actually taking another courſe. The Vene- 
tians, beheld their flight with the greateſt joy; 
and were congratulating each other upon their 
ſucceſsful valour and merited eſcape, when two 
more ſhips on a ſudden appeared in fight, bear- 
ing down upon them with incredible ſwiftneſs be- 
fore the wind. Every heart was now chilled with 
new terrors, when upon their nearer approach 
they diſcovered the fatal enſigns of their enemies, 
and knew that there was no longer any poſſibi- 
lity either of reſiſtance or eſcape. - They there- 
fore lowered their flag, the fign of ſurrendering 
their ſhip, and in an inſtant ſaw themſelves in 
the power of their enemies, who came pouring 
in on every ſide with the rage and violence of 
beaſts of prey. | Es 19 

All that remained alive of the brave Venetian 
crew were loaded with fetters, and cloſely guarded 
in the hold of the ſhip till it arrived at Tunis. 
'They were then brought out in chains, and ex- 


poſed in the public market to be ſold for _ 
jo 
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They had there the morti fication to ſee their 


companions picked out, one by one, accord» _ 


ing to their apparent ſtrength and vigour, and 
fold to different maſters. © At length, a Turk 
approached, who, from his look and habit, 
appeared to be of ſuperior rank, and after glanc- 
ing his eye over the reſt, with an expreſſion of 


compaſſion, he fixed them at laſt upon young 
Franciſco, and demanded of the captain of the 
hip what was the price of that young man? 
The captain anſwered that he would not take leſs. 
than five hundred pieces of gold for that captive. - 


That, ſaid the Turk, is very extraordinary, ſince 
have ſeen you ſelf thoſe that much exceed him 
in vigour for leſs than a fifth part of that ſum. 
Yes, faid the captain, but he ſhall either pay 
me ſome part of the damage he has occahoned, 
or labour for life at the oar. What damage, 
anſwered the other, can he have done you more 


than all the reſt, that you have. prized ſo 


cheaply ? He it was, rephed the captain, that 


animated the Chriſtians to that deſperate reſiſtance 


-which coſt me the lives of ſo many of my braveſt 


alors. Three times did we leap upon their deck, 
vith a fury that ſeemed irrefiſtible ; and three 
times did that youth attack us with ſuch cool, 
determined oppoſition, that we were obliged to 
retreat ingloriouſly, leaving at every charge 
twenty of our number behind. Therefore, I 


repeat it, I will either have that price for him, 
great as it may appear, or elſe I will gratify my 


revenge by ſceing him drudge for life in my 
"Corious galley. | | 
At this, the Turk examined young Franciſco 
vith new attention; and he, who had hitherto 
led his eyes upon the ground in ſullen filence, 
now li ted them, but ſcarcely had he beheld the 
perlon that was talking to the captain, when he 
G 3 uttered 
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uttered a loud cry, and repeated the name of 
Hamet. - The Turk, with equal emotion, fur- 
veyed him for a moment, and then catching him 
in his arms, embraced him with the tranſports of 
a parent who unexpectedly recovers a long-loſt 
child. lt is unneceſſary to repeat all that gratitude 
and affection inſpired Hamet to ſay; but when he 
heard that his ancient benefactor was amongſt the 
number of thoſe unhappy Venetians who. ſtood 
before him, he hid his face for a moment under his 
veſt; and ſeemed overwhelmed with ſorrow and 


aſtoniſhment: then recollecting himſelf, he raiſed. 


his arms to Heaven, and bleſſed that Providence 
which had made him the inſtrument of ſafety to his 
ancient benefactor. | 

He then inſtantly lew-to that part of the mar- 
ket where Franciſco ſtood waiting for his fate, 
with a manly, mute deſpair. He called him his 
friend, his benefactor, and every endearing name 
which friendſhip and gratitude could inſpire, and 
ordering his chains to be inſtantly taken off, he 


conducted him and his ſon to a magnificent houſe 


which belonged to him in the city. As ſoon as 
they were alone, and had time for an- explanation 
of their mutual fortunes, Hamet told the Vene- 
tians, that when he was ſet at liberty by their ge- 
nercſity, and reſtored to his country, he had ac- 
cepted a command in the Turkiſh armies; and 
that having had the good fortune to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf upon ſeveral occaſions, he had gradually 
been. promoted, through various offices, to the 
dignity of. Baſhaw of 'Tunis. Since I have en- 


joyed this poſt, added he, there is nothing which. 


I find in it To agreeable as the power it gives me 
of- alleviating the misfortunes of thoſe unhappy 
Chriſtians that are taken priſoners by our corſairs. 
Whenever a ſhip arrives, which brings with it any 


of 
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of theſe ſufferers, I-conſtantly viſit the markets, 
and redeem a certain number of the captives,” 
whom I reſtore to liberty. And gracious Allah has” 
hewn that he appreves of theſe faint endeavours 
to diſcharge the facred duties of gratitude for my 
own redemption; by putting it in my power to 
ſerve the beſt and deareſt of mem. e 
Ten days were Franciſco and his ſon entertain- 
ed in the houſe of Hamet, during which time he 
put in practice every thing within his power to” 
pleaſe and intereſt them; but when he found that 
they were deſirous of returning home, he told them 
that he would no longer detain them from their 
country, but that they ſhould embark the next 
day, in a ſhip that was ſetting ſail for Venice. Ac- | 
cordingly, on the morrow, he diſmiſſed them with 
many embraces and much reluctance, and ordered 
a choſen party of his own guards to conduct them 
on board their veſſel. When they arrived” there, 
their joy and admiration were conſiderably in- 
creaſed on finding that, by the generoſity of Hamet, 
not only the ſhip which had been taken, but tbe 
whole crew were redeemed, and reſtored to free- 
dom. Franciſco and his ſon embarked, and, after” 
a favourable voyage, arrived without accident in 
their own country, where they lived many years 
relpeted and eſteemed, continually mindful of the 
vcifſitudes of human affairs, and attentive to dif-- 
charge their duties to their fellow-creatures. - 
When this ſtory was concluded, Mr. Barlow 
nd his two pupils went out to walk upon the high 
road ; but they had not gone far, before they diſco- 
rered three men that ſeemed each to lead a large 
and ſhaggy beaſt by a ſtring, followed by a crowd of 
boys and women, whom the novelty of the fight* 
ad drawn together. When they approached 
more near, Mr. Barlow diſcovered that the beaſts 
G 4 were 
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were three tame bears led by as many Savoyards, 
who got their living by exhibiting them. Upon 
the head of each of theſe formidable animals was 
ſeated a monkey, who grinned and chatteted, and, 
by his ſtrange grimaces, excited the mirth of the 
whole aſſembly. Tommy, who had never before 
ſeen one of thefe creatures, was very much fur. 
_ prized and entertained ; but ſtill more ſo, when he 
ſaw the animal rife upon his hind-legs at the word 
of command, and dance about in a ſtrange, un- 
couth manner, to the fund of muſic. Aſter 
having ſatisfied themſelves with this fpeQacle, they 
proceeded upon their way, and Tommy acked Mr. 
Barlow, whether a bear was an animal eafily tam- 
ed, and that did miſchief in thoſe places where he 
was wild. The bear, replied Mr. Barlow, is not 
an animal quite ſo formidable or deſtructive as a 
lion or a tiger; he is however ſufficiently danger- 
rous, and will frequently devour women and 
children, and even men, when he has an opportu- 
nity. - Theſe creatures are generally found in 
cold countries; and it is obferved that the colder 
is the climate, the greater fize and fierceneſs do 
they attain to. You may remember, in the ac- 
count of thoſe poor men who were obliged to live 
ſo-long upon a dreary and uninhabited country, 
that they were frequently in danger of being de- 
voured by the bears that abounded in that place. 
In thoſe northern countries which are perpetually 
covered with ſnow and ice, a ſpecies of bear 1s 
found, that is white in colour, and of amazing 
ſtrength as well as fierceneſs. "Theſe animals are 
often ſeen clambering over the huge pieces of ice 
which almoſt cover thoſe feas, and preying upon 
fiſh and other ſca- animals. I remember reading 
an account of one that came unexpectedly upon 

ſome failors who were boiling their dinners a” 
| | e 
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he ſhore. | This creature had two young ones with 
ter, and the ſailors, as you may caſily imagine, 
lid not like ſuch dangerous gueſts, but made their 
ſcape immediately to the ſhip. The old bear. 
then ſeized upon the fleſh which the ſailors had 
eſt, and ſet it before her cubs, reſerving a very 
mall portion for herſelf; ſhewing by this, that ſhe. 
wok a much greater intereſt in their welfare than 
mn her own. But the failors, enraged at the loſs 
of their dinners, levelled their muſquets at the 
cubs, and, from the. ſhip, ſhot them both dead. 
They alſo wounded the dam, who was fetching 


that ſhe was ſtill able to move. But it would have 
feed any one with pity, but a brutal mind, 
(ays the relation, ) to ſee the behaviour of this 
wor beaſt, all wounded as ſhe was and bleeding, to 
her young ones. Though ſhe was ſorely hurt, 
and could but juſt erawl to the place where they 
ay, ſhe carried the lump of fleſh ſhe bad in her 
mouth, as ſhe had done the preceding ones, and 
aid it down before them; and whenſhe obſerved that 
they did not eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt upon one, 
and then upon another, and endeavoured to raiſe 
bem up, all this while making the moſt pitiful 
moans. When ſhe found that they did not ſtir, 
ke went away to a little diſtance, and then looked 
tack and moaned, as if to entice them to her; but 
inding them ſtill immoveable, ſhe returned, and 
melling round them began to lick their wounds. 
dhe then went off a ſecond time as before; and 
ater crawling a few yards, turned back and moan- 
ad, as if to entreat them not to deſert their mo- ' 
ther, But her cubs not yet riſing to follow her, 
be returned to them again, and with figns of in- 
expreſſible fondneſs went round firſt one, and then 
le other, pawing them and moaning all the time. 
0" G 5 Finding 


way another piece of fleſh, but not mortally, ſo 
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Finding themat laſt cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her: 
head towards the ſhip, and began to growl: in an. 
indignant manner, as if ſhe were denouncing ven- 
geance againſt the murderers of her young: but 
the ſailors [levelled their muſquets again, and 
wounded her in ſo many places, that ſhe dropped 


down between her young ones; yet even while; 
ſhe was expiring, ſhe ſeemed only ſenſible to their: 


fate, and died licking their wounds. 


And is it poſſible, ſaid: Harry, that men can, 
be ſo cruel towards poor, unfortunate animals? It. 


is too true, anſwered Mr. Barlow, that men are 
frequently guilty of very wanton and unneceſſary 
acts of barbarity. But in this caſe, it is probable, 
that the fear of theſe animals contributed to render: 
the ſailors more unpitying than they would other-, 
wiſe have been. They had often ſeen themſelves 
in danger of being devoured, and that inſpired. 


them with a great-degree of hatred _m_ them, 
gratifying. 


which they took every opportunity. 
But would it not be enough, anſwered Harry, if 
they carried arms to defend themſelves when they 


were attacked, without unneceſſarily deſtroying 


other creatures, who did not meddle with them! 


To be ſure it would, replied Mr. Barlow, and- 


a genzrous mind would at any time rather ſpare 
an enemy than deſtroy him.. While they were con-. 
verſing in this manner, they, beheld a.crowd of 
women and children running away, in the great- 
eſt trepidation, and looking behind them, ſaw that 
one of the bears had broken his chain, and was run- 
ning after them, growling all the time in a very 
diſagreeable manner. Mr. Barlow, who had 3 
good ſtick in his hand, and was a man of an intrepid 
character, perceiving this, bade his pupils remain 
quiet, and inſtantly ran up to the bear, who ſtopped 
in the middle of his career, ang ſœemed inclined et 
| f attack. 
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tack Mr. Barlow for his interference. But this 
gentleman ſtruck him two or three; blows, rating” 
him at the ſame time in a loud and ſevere tone of 
zoice, and ſeizing the end of the chain with equal 

toldneſs and dexterity, the animal quietly ſubmit- 
ed, and ſuffered himſelf to be taken priſoner, Pre- 
ſently, the keeper of the bear came up, into whoſe” 
hands Mr. Barlow conſigned him, charging him 

or the future to be more careful in guarding ſo. 


jangerous a creature. While this was doing, the 


4- 

t · ¶ boys had remained quiet ſpectators at a diſtance z. 
: lut by accident, the monkey who uſed to be perch- 
„(d upon the head of the bear, and was: ſhaken off, 
ben the beaſt broke looſe, came running that way, 
flying a thouſand. antic: grimaces as he paſſed. 


Tommy, who was determined not to be outdone: 
by Mr. Barlow, ran very reſolutely up, and ſeiz- 
d a ſtring which was tied round the loins of the 
animal; but he not chuſing to be taken priſoner, 
nſtantly ſnapped at Tommy's arm, and almoſt, 
made. his teeth meet in the fleſhy part of it. But; 
Tommy, who was now-greatly improved in cou- 
age and the uſe of his limbs, inſtead. of letting his 
enemy eſcape, hegan threſhing him very ſeverely 
with a ſtick which he bad in his hand; till the 
monkey, ſeeing he had ſo reſolute an antagoniſt to; 
deal with, deſiſted from oppoſition, and ſuffered = 
himſelf to be led captive like his friend the bear. 
As they were returning home, Tommy aſked 
Mr. Barlow whether he did not think it very dan- 
gerous to meddle with ſuch an animal when he was 
boſe. Mr. Barlow told him it was not without 
danger, but that it was much lefs ſo than moſt peo- 
ple would imagine. Moſt animals, ſaid he, are 
ably awed by the appearance of intrepidity, while 
hey are invited to purſue by marks of fear and ap- 
Uchenſion. That, I believe, is very true, an- 
ſwered 
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ſwered Harry; fer I have very often obſerved the 
hehaviour of dogs to each other. When two 
| ſtrange dogs mect, they generally approach with 
caution, as if they were mutually afraid; but 2; 
fure as either of them runs away, the other will 
purſue him with the greateſt inſolence and fury. 
This is not confined to dogs, replied; Mr. Barlow; 
almoſt all wild beaſts are ſubject to receive the ſud- 
den impreſſions of terror; and therefore men that 
have been obliged to travel without arms through 
_ foreſts that abound with dangerous animals, have 
frequently efeaped unhurt by ſhouting aloud when- 
ever they have met with any of them upon their 
way. But what I chiefly depended upon, was 
the education which the bear had received ſince he 
left his own country. Tommy laughed heartily 
at this idea, and Mr. Barlow went on:—When- 
ever an animat is taught any thing which is not 
natural to him, that is properly receiving an edu- 
cation. Did you ever obſerve colts running about 
wild upon the common? Tommy. Yes, fir, ve- 
Ty often. Mr. Barlow. And do you think it would 
te an eaſy matter for one to mount upon their 
backs, or ride them? Tommy. By no means. 
think that they would kick and prance to that 
degree, that they would throw any perſon down. 
Mr. Barlow. And yet, your little horſe very fre- 
quently takes you upon his back, and carries you 
very fafely between this and your father's houſe. 
1 That is becauſe he is uſed to it. Mr. Bar- 
w. But he was not always uſed to it: he was 
onee a colt, and then he ran about as wild and un- 
reſtrained as any of thoſe upon the common. Tom- 
my. Yes, fir. Mr. Barlow. How came he then 
to be ſo altered as to ſubmit to bear you about upen 
his back ? Tommy. I do not know; unleſs it was 
dy feeding him. Mr. Barlow. That is one — 
x | by 
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but that is not all.» They firſt accuſtom the cok, 
who naturally follows his mother, to come into the 


fable with her. Then they ſtroke him and (feed - 


him, till he gradually becomes gentle, and will 
ſuffer himſelf to be handled. Then they take an 
opportunity of putting an halter upon his head, 
and accuſtom him to ſtand quietly in the ſtable, and 
de tied to the manger. Thus, they gradually 
proceed from one thing to another, till they teac 


him to bear the bridle and the ſaddle, and to be 


commanded by his rider. This may very proper- 
ly be called the education of an animal; fince by 
theſe means he is obliged to acquire habits, which 
he would never have learned, had he been left to 
himſelf. Now, I knew that the poor bear had 
been frequently beaten and very ill uſed, in order 
to make him ſubmit to be led about with a firing, 
and exhibited as a fight. FI knew that he had been 
accuſtomed to ſubmit to man, and to tremble at the 
ſound of the human voice; and I depended upon 
the force of theſe impreſſions, for making him ſub- 
mit without reſiſtance to the authority I aſſumed 
over him. Youſce I was not decerved in my opi- 
n.on; and by theſe means I probably prevented 
the miſchief which he might otherwiſe have done 
to ſome of thoſe women or children. *y 
As Mr. Barlow was talking in this manner, he 
perceived that Tommy's arm was bloody, and in- 
quiring into the reaſon, he heard the hiſtory of his 
adventure with the monkey. Mr. Barlow then 
looked at the wound, which he found of no great 
conſequence ; and told Tommy that he was forry 


for his accident, but imagined that he was now too 


courageous to be daunted by atrifling hurt. Tom- 
my aſſured him he was, and proceeded to aſłk ſome - 
queſtions concerning the nature of the monkey 


which Mr. Barlow anſwered in the following man- 
| ra ner. 
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ner. The monkey is a very extraordinary animal, 
which cloſely reſembles a man in his ſhape and. 
appearance, as perhaps you may have obſerved. ac 
He is always found to inhabit hot countries, the 
foreſts of which in many parts of the world are 
filled with innumetable bands of theſe animals. 
He is extremely active, and his forelegs exactly 
reſemble the arms of a man; ſo that he not only 
uſes them to walk upon, but frequently to climb, 
trees, to hang by the branches, and to take hold 
of his food with. He ſupports himſelf upon al- 
moſt every ſpecies ob wild fruit which is found in 
thoſe countries, fo that it is neceſſary he ſhould, 
be continually ſcrambling up and down. the high- 
eſt trees in order to procurehimſelf a ſubſiſtence, 
Nor is he contented always with the diet which 
he finds in the foreſt where he makes his reſidence. 
Large bands of theſe creatures will frequently ſally 
out to plunder the gardens in the neighbourhood, 
and many wonderful ſtories are told of their inge- 
nuity and contrivanee. What are theſe, ſaid, 
Tommy? It is ſaid, anſwered. Mr. Barlow. that. 
they proceed with all the caution. and regularity, 
which could be found in men. themſelves. Some 
of theſe animals are placed as ſpies to give notice 
to the reſt, in caſe any human being ſhould ap- 
proach the garden; and ſhould that happen, one 
of, the centinels informs them by a peculiar chat- 
tering, and they all eſcape in an inſtant. I can, 
eaſily believe that, anſwered Harry; for I have 
obſerved, that when a flock of rooks. alight upon 
a farmer's field of corn, two or three of them al- 
ways take their ſtat ion upon the higheſt tree they 
can find; and if any one approaches, hey n- 
ſtantly give notice hy their cawing, and all the. 
reſt take wing directly and fly away. But, an- 


ſwered Mr. Barlow, the monkies are ſaid to t. 
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t more ingenious in their thefts; for they ſtati- 
m ſome of their body at a ſmall. diſtance from 
dach other, in a line that reaches quite from the 
foreſt they . inhabit: to the particular garden they: - 
wiſh to plunder. When this is done, ſeveral of” 
them mount the faireſt fruit- trees, and picking the 
fruit, throw it down to their companions who, 
tand below; theſe again chuck it to others at a+. 
lutle diſtance ; and thus it flies from hand to hand, 
ill it is ſafely depoſited in the. woods ar mountains; 
whence.they came. $5 Qty | Fit 

When they are taken very young, they are ca-. 
fly tamed, but always retain a great diſpoſition to 
miſchief, as well as to imitate every thing they ſee: 
done by men. Many ridiculous ſtories are told of 
them in this. reſpect. Ihave heard of a monkey, 
that reſided in a gentleman's family, and had fre- 

ently obſerved his maſter undergo the operation of» 
having. The imitati ve animal one day took it into 
his head to turn barber, and ſeizng a cat that lived: 
inthe ſame houſe, in one hand, and a bottle of ink; 
in the other, he carried her up to the top of. a very: 
ſine marble ſtair-caſe, The ſervants were all at- 
traQed by the ſcreams of the cat; who did not re- 
lin the operation which was going forward; and» 
running out were equally ſurprized and diverted, 
to ſee the monkey gravely ſeated upon the land- 
ing-place of the ſtairs, and holding the cat faſt in- 
one of his paws 3. while with the other he continu- 
ally applied ink to puls's face, rubbing it all over 
juit as he had obſerved the barber do to his maſter. 
Whenever the cat ſtruggled to eſcape, the monkey 
gave her a. pat with his paw, chattering all the 
ume, and making the moſt ridiculous grimaces; 
and when ſhe was quiet, he applied himſelf to his! 


=ttle, and continued the operation. 
1 


But 
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But I have heard a more tragic ſtory of the imi. 
tative genius of theſe animals. One of them 
lived in a fortified town, and uſed frequently to 
run up and down upon the ramparts, where he 
had obſerved the gunner diſcharge the great guns 
that defended the town. One day he got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the lighted match with which this man uſed 
to perform his buſineſs, and applying it to the 
touch- hole of the gun, he ran to the month of it 
to ſee the exploſion ; but the cannon which hep. 
pened to be loaded, inſtantly went off, and blew 

the poor monkey into a thouſand pieces. 
When they came back to Mr. Barlow's, they 
found Mr. Merton's ſervant and horſes waiting to 
bring him home. When he arrived there, he was 
received with the greateſt joy and tenderneſs by 
his parents; but though he gave them an account 
of every thing elſe that had happened, he did not 
ſay a word about the money he had given to the 
farmer. But the next day being Sunday, Mr. 
and. Mrs. Merton and Tommy went together to 
the pariſn- chureh; which they had ſcarcely enter- 
ed, when a general whiſper ran through the whole 


-congregation, and all eyes were in an inſtant | 


turned upon the little boy. Mr. and Mrs Merton 
were very much aſtonifhed at this, but they for- 
bore to inquire till the end of the ſervice : then, 
as they were going out of church together, Mr. 
Merton aſked his fon what could be the reaſon of 
the general attention which he excited at his en- 
trance into charch. Tommy had no time to an- 
ſwer, for at that inftant a very decent looking wo- 
man ran up, and threw herſelf at his feet, calling 
him her guardian-angel and preferver, and pray- 
ing that Heaven would ſhower down upon his head 
all the bleſſings which he deſerved. It was fome 
time before Mr. and Mrs. Merton could _ 
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und the nature of this extraordinary ſcene ; but 
zhen they at length underſtood the ſecret of their 
kn's generofity, they ſeemed to be ſcarcely leſs af- 
added than the woman herſelf ; and ſhedding tears 
F tran'port and affection, they embraced their 
on, without attending to the crowd that ſur- 
munded them; but immediately recollecting 
hemſelves, they took their leave of the poor wo- 
man, and hurried to their coach with ſuch ſen- 
tions as it is more eaſy to conceive than to de- 
ſerlbe. | $558 
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